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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are, you can 
begin buying more .. . and more .. . and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 


And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 


For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen—for your own 
boy—buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job, too! 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds 
for national defense, you’re also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. So go to 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now 
every United States Series E Bond you 


own automatically goes on earning inter- 
est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as much as 
$33.33! For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*TLS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 


a public service. 
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Assistant Professor of Art Education, New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


Ir HAS been stated that art 
differs from other subjects inasmuch 
as the content, or what is repre- 
sented, does not change but rather 
the way a child records it. That is, 
five, ten, or fifteen-year old may 
represent a ‘“‘man’’ — the subject is 
the same but the way he expresses 
his idea of “‘man’”’ changes. They go 
from a head, legs and possibly arms 
concept to a figure with clothes, 
action and background depending on 
the age and development of the 
young artist. 

If we wish to understand what is 
important to a child, it is necessary 
that we are familiar with the experi- 
ence he has had or with the object 
he is drawing. For instance, when 
Johnny included his father in a 
picture and made him very large 
and himself very small, our first 
thought would be that he had a tall 
father. However, his father was 
This knowledge helped 
his teacher to understand Johnny’s 
feelings about his father. 


only 
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Children Draw Their Dolls 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Susie made a picture of a very 
elaborate house while Dorothy’s 
house was small and lacked details. 
Yet, Susie lived in a rather drab 
home in a semi-poor neighborhood, 
and Dorothy’s house was in an 
expensive new development. 
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“My family,” “Our house,” etc., especially for exhibitions, of chil- will add interest and clarify your 
becomé more meaningful if we have dren’s pictures, photographs of the explanation of child growth and art 
seen the originals. For records, and objects they are trying to represent, expression. 


: 
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If you have a camera why not 
take some “snaps” of the subject of 
the children’s pictures? For instance, 
self portraits painted by some 3rd 
graders were enhanced by the photo- 
graphs of the children themselves. 

Joseph Melka, while doing his 
student teaching, took photographs 
of some of the dolls the second grade 
girls had in class for a play they 
were rehearsing. The children also 
made pictures of these dolls. Here 
are the photographs and the chil- 
dren’s drawings for you to compare. 
You can see how the children have 
made changes — note the propor- 
tions, features, clothing and tex- 
tures they have attempted to show 
as well as what they have omitted. 
Omissions are often more significant 
than likenesses, and exaggerations 
than correct proportions, because 
they indicate the direction of the 
child’s thinking and what is impor- 
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tant or unimportant to her. The 
fact that some of the girls’ pictures 
look very much like the real doll 
while others are hardly recognizable 
does not mean that these children 


did “‘better’’ work than the others. 
Comparison of the photograph and 
the drawing merely shows how a 
particular child saw her doll and 
what she chose to record. 


The Place of Social Studies in the 


Fourth Grade 


PHYLLIS ORBEN EDWARDS 


Supervising Teacher, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


the 


Organization of social 
studies 

The social studies program at 
the fourth grade levei 1s composed of 
several facets. Many of these are 
interrelated but, because of the 
diversity of topics, some of the areas 
are pursued as different courses, 
1. e., history, geography, and related 
subjects. Broadly speaking, almost 
everything the fourth grader does 
at school is a part of the program, 
whether it be the sharing of an ex- 
perience from the home or com- 
munity circle, or the reporting of 
information gleaned from the press 
or the airwaves. 

Some comprehensive units quite 
freely cross subject matter lines, 
but as was pointed out in a recent 
course in “Teaching of Social 
Studies in the Elementary School,” 
many topics can be best associated 
with some particular branch of the 


curriculum. United States history 
and geography, for example, corre- 
late well. On the other hand, some 
social learnings fit into subject 
matter categories, though informa- 
tion is never rigidly compartmenta- 
lized and the interests of children 
take precedence over textual ma- 
terials. 

Social studies, as applied in the 
fourth grade, is used to designate the 
school subjects which deal with hu- 
man reactions — the working to- 
gether of peoples — beginning with 
relationships in the classroom. In 
general, the emphasis in history is 
on the American heritage; in geog- 
raphy, the overall objective is that 
the pupils acquire an initial world 
understanding through the study of 
type communities in several lands. 
Science, at this level, is mainly con- 
cerned with the physical aspects of 
one’s environment and includes sim- 


ple scientific experiments. 
Content of the social studies 
The approach in history is on 
human-interest stories which aim 
to make the young students proud 
to be young Americans. The units 
are selected with the idea of giving 
the boys and girls a background of 
information about the men and 
women who helped to make America 
great. These stories cover, espe- 
cially, the events that pertain to the 
settlement of the United States, 
with emphasis on how people lived, 
and now live, in one’s particular 
state. In this connection are empha- 
sized the contributions of selected 


Americans as: William Penn, 
Stephen Foster, Washington, Lin- 
coln, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel 
Boone, Robert Fulton, Clara 


Barton, and others. Resources of 
the local area, its natural beauty, 
industries, and historical lore are 
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all included in the study, at a level 
of the fourth grade child. He is in- 
terested in knowing how people 
grew up, their customs, and what 
has been received from them. Little 
emphasis is placed on memorization 
of dates and isolated facts. As an 
illustration, the westward expansion 
movement is studied through such 
“*heroes” as Lewis and Clark, Saca- 
jawea, Sam Houston, and John C. 
Fremont, rather than through 
factual details. Art and music play 
a part in the learnings of any par- 
ticular historical period. 

In geography, the sequential pat- 
tern in the primary grades begins 
with a study of people in the chil- 
dren’s immediate environment. The 
fourth grader is sufficiently mature 
to go beyond the home area to study 
other nationalities and cultures and 
to delight in “magic carpet” trips to 
Mexico, to the jungle, to the far 
North, and to the Alps. A unit on air 


transportation may serve as a stim- 


ulus to visit the Indians of Peru or 
the peoples of the Congo. Such ex- 
ploration always centers in the pres- 
ent but, for the purpose of gaining 
insight into existing conditions, the 
past is sometimes studied. The 
entre is: how other people’s ways of 
life fit into the land in which they 
live. The teacher’s aim is not to 


cover subject matter, as such, but 
rather to use it as a guide in helping 
the child to understand the sim- 
ilarities and differences in modes of 
living, thus to develop the “one 
world”’ idea. 

Throughout such learnings, the 
ability to read and use simple maps, 
symbols, globes, and pictures helps 
to round out various concepts. 
Science, too, plays a part, as in 
explaining the kind of climate in 
the respective parts of the globe 
and in helping to indicate direction. 
Impact of the social studies 

Briefly then, typical social 
studies program in grade four in- 
cludes experiences aimed to help 
children gain insight into the broad 
culture of which they are a part. 
Understanding of the culture, rather 
than mere memory work, is the aim. 
To foster this growth is the com- 
posite objective of the social studies 
subjects which typically include 
history, geography, citizenship, and 
science. Above all, there is a trend 
toward careful consideration of dem- 


ocratic living and desirable be- 
havior in the total school experi- 
ence. There can be no pre-assigned 
period in the school day for such 
functional learning as citizenship; it 
must be lived, 


My War-Work 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


As ONCE more we face war 
work the realization comes to us 
that there will be many new oppor- 
opportunities — even for older, 
experienced teachers; opportunities 
for better-paying positions and for 
work that is more exciting and 
fascinating, more satisfying and 
important. Or is it? 

Is there any place in industry 
where keener intelligence, greater 
physical vitality, more ability for 
leadership, ‘finer social poise, more 
creative power, and greater enthu- 
siasm for everyday living is de- 


Teaching 


manded? Can any work be more 
important than molding human 
personality, working with the human 
mind, influencing the most valued 
possession of all — someone else’s 
child? Teaching, whether in time of 
peace or of war, offers power and 
scope, we believe, beyond that of 
almost any other work. And it is 
fun and so very satisfying! 

While the teacher is in school 
she feels necessary — important. 
For here are all these thirty to fifty 
children gathering around her, look- 
ing to her for guidance, for help in 
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their problems, depending upon her; 
sometimes even frankly admiring 
her. She is the queen in her own 
happy domain. Hers the privilege 
to teach the children to be happy 
even though life outside is hard, as 
it is bound to be in war time. Hers 
the privilege to keep young, in spite 
of gray hair, for one does not grow 
old who follows in the paths of boys 
and girls; one must be alert and 
ready to run a bit to keep up with 
them. 

Oh, yes, their paths are at times . 
confused and tang’ed; and the 
teacher is perplexed, weary, and dis- 
couraged. Sometimes she fails to 
receive the help, the understanding 
and inspiration which she feels the 
need of. Sometimes parents are 
critical; who can blame them for 
expecting much of those who work 
with their treasures — the young- 
sters? However, all types of work, at 
some time or other, present their 
own particular difficulties. These 
can become challenges, awakening 
new interests and making the job 
more intriguing; and, perhaps, bring- 
ing unexpected rewards along the 
way. 

Certainly teaching gives oppor- 
tunity for the use of every ability 
and talent, no matter how essen- 
tially different. The teacher may be 
a personnel director, a creative 
artist, a business executive, an 
authority on science, a counselor on 
child training, a saleslady, an ad- 
ministrator, an interior decorator — 
or, what have you? When she walks 
into her schoolroom in the morning 
she has no idea what demands may 
be made upon her before the day is 
over. She may be asked advice on 
almost any subject; it seems she is 
expected to know the answer to any 


question which may come up. But, 
the days are not dull or monotonous. 
Teaching ‘s a good life! 

In the days ahead we may be 
asked to help issue ration books, 
work on war-bond committees, do 
Red Cross work, help with first-aid 
courses or war-stamp drives; all 
this and more, too, we will be glad to 
participate in. But, in the defense of 
America, our most important war 
work will be teaching. 
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Let Them Paint 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


i SEEMS important that chil- 
dren entering school for the first 
time, either in kindergarten or first 
grade, should have an opportunity 
to paint before they use crayons. 
There are several reasons that can 
be given for this procedure. 

The child, if he has done any 
drawing at home, has probably used 
pencil or small crayons. It is possible 
that some member of the family 
may have shown him how to draw 
a box, a house, or a bird, by using 
such marks as they learned when a 
child. These cause the 
child to believe there is one way 
to draw each object that he encount- 
ters, so he draws those for which he 
has a formula; or the attempt to 
“teach” the child how to draw may 
cause him to that other 
people can draw but he can’t. It is 
more likely that the effort to 
“teach” the child to draw has run 
off harmlessly like water off a duck’s 
back. 

But the use of pencil or crayon 
may cause the child to become 
tense, get his face near the paper, 
and to think that all drawing is 
lines. 

If the child has had no experience 
with pencil or crayons it is still well 
to defer that activity until he has 
seen masses of color as objects. 

Primitive people drew in lines 
and scratches on rocks. They also 
painted in masses of rust red or dark 
brown stains. For some children it 
may be more natural to depict 
things in lines while others may 
express feeling better through masses 
of color but it is more likely that 
they will try out both ways and 
eventually form a habit of doing 
one or the other. 

Big brushes, large sheets of paper, 
jars of paint encourage big muscle 
movements, gradual co-ordination of 
eye, mind, and muscles. The children 
stand at easels or low tables, or sit 
on the floor and their eyes are twelve 
to eighteen inches from their work. 


“lessons” 


believe 


After the experience of painting 
in this way they are less likely, 
when they do use crayons, to hump 
their shoulders, tighten fingers, and 
ruin eyes. 

To make a large crayon picture or 
design is laborious. Small fingers get 
tired, trying to cover large surfaces 
with crayon. If they scratch in 
lightly with the crayon they fail 


to get the effect of solid substance. 
They do not learn to appreciate 
patterns of light and dark: 
There is no special value 
in large pictures 
Crayon pictures should be on 
paper not more than twelve by 
eighteen inches and even that is too 
large for beginners who must finish 
a piece of work at one sitting. Their 
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interest does not carry over to the 
second day, so that a picture can 
be finished then. 

Billy, while working on a large 
crayon picture, spoke truer than he 
knew when he said, “This makes 
me tiresome.” 

Teachers say again and again, 
“Make it big,” and this is legitimate, 
for it is the language of the children, 
and means make the objects big 
enough to fit the page. Many small 
objects or forms can fill up a page 
too and fit well within the rectangle, 
if they are carefully combined but it 
is much more difficult to accomplish 
—the difficulties increase as_ the 
size of the divisions diminish. 

So the teacher means make it fit 
the page. We know that boys and 
girls — and adults — when they 
begin to work for exact imitation of 
nature, become involved in drawing 
and quite often disregard arrange- 
ment within the rectangular surface - 
of the paper. 

It is well to remind ourselves that 
to work for good arrangement is to 
work for good taste, and though we 
constantly refer to arrangement of 
color on paper, the same principles 
apply when arranging any things, 
furniture, buildings, blocks, doll 
houses, or what have you. Art is not 
skill in as many mediums as possible, 
but is good arrangement in any 
material. 

Let the small children begin their 
arrangements with paint. When they 
first use paint the teacher need have 
no concern about what to say to 
them. Her concern is to make the 
material available and instruct them 
only in the management of the 
material so there will be no waste 
or harm, to children or to material. 
But what they express, and how 
they express their own feelings, can 
be left to them. ’ 

One child may paint an entire 
sheet of paper one color. He is at 
the stage where the pleasure of 
handling the brush and seeing it give 
color is sufficient. Eventually he will 
want to use more than one color. 
Don’t hurry him. Another child 
may put many colors on the paper 
in strips, trying to use all of the 
colors available. Here is the pleasure 
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in seeing and experimenting with 
colors. Some children will arrange 
colors to make designs from the 
start. Some will make recognizable 
objects. 

The children in the other grades, 
second, third and on up should be 
given an opportunity to use paint at 
the beginning of the school term. 
While the weather is nice the work of 
preparing the paint is not too 
unpleasant. After the jars are ar- 
ranged and many different colors 
mixed, they are ready for many 
lessons. If the children must paint 
on the floor or in a basement room 
it is well to do much of it while the 
days are still warm. 

The children enjoy painting and 
will be off to a good start in all of 
their art work if they start with 
tempera paint. Every care should be 
taken to have no spilled paint but 
it cannot always be avoided. The 
children should bring aprons or 
smocks of some sort to wear while 
painting. Daddy’s old shirt makes a 
perfect coverall for a child of any 
age. The sleeves can be cut off and 
the shirt worn buttoned in the back. 
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Where “Daddy’s shirt,” is the style 
the children are all on the same 
level. No one is envying another’s 
brightly ruffled apron. The children 
enjoy dressing up to paint and can 
button each other up in a short time. 

Tempera paint is very desirable, 
too, because the pictures can be seen 
so well when put up for evaluation. 
They make a good display and help 
to explain art to other teachers, to 
other grade children, and to the 
parents. It is much easier for chil- 
dren to light and dark values in a 
painting than in a crayon drawing. 
The importance of light and dark 
in any arrangement of colors can 
not be too much emphasized. High 
school and college students are con- 
tinuously making good outlines for 
pictures and destroying them be- 
cause they lack appreciation of light 
and dark pattern in their creations. 

Adults arranging dinner tables, 
living rooms, framed pictures, en- 
sembles of clothing are prone to 
think only of color (as hue) never of 
light and dark. The light and dark 
values correctly used give brilliance 
which color alone can never give. 


This appreciation of light and 
dark as an element of composition is 
so important that the teacher should 
begin in the primary grades to point 
out and have the children point out 
the light and dark places in their 
pictures. They can gradually begin 
to judge colors for value. Is the red 
lighter or darker than the blue? Is 
yellow darker than white? These are 
some of the questions the children 
can ask themselves. They can learn 
that the white of the paper is a part 
of the whole composition and must 
be considered if we get the light and 
dark well balanced in an arrange- 
ment. 

This evaluation of the work by 
the children is the important part of 
the art lesson. If they make pictures, 
then throw them away, day after 
day, they may acquire some skill in 
drawing but they will not develop 
good taste or art appreciation. They 
will repeat themselves and do little 
thinking. When thinking stops the 
work is no longer interesting or 
stimulating. For a good start in the 
school term begin by letting them 
paint. 


Television In Education 


TEteviston will have its 
part in education just as magazines, 
newspapers, and radio. But, it is not 
as necessary in the homes today as 
television advertising might lead 
parents to believe. We feel that an 
added duty of the teacher is to help 
parents realize that that part of 
what they hear of the great values 
of television in the home is propa- 
ganda for the sole purpose of selling 
TV sets. 

Little Johnny will not develop an 
inferiority complex just because his 
home is not equipped with a set. 
Instead he may be better able to do 
his school work if his nervous system 
and eye sight are not subject to 
hours of television night after night; 
and he exercises out of doors after 
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school hours, gets to bed at the 
regular time, and arrives at school 
in the morning relaxed and rested. 
Parents who have television sets 
have, in some ways, greater prob- 
lems than those without. They need 
to help the children choose the right 
programs; they need to regulate the 
time spent before the set or it will 
definitely become a liability. 
Properly used television is an aid 


to education. As soon as schools can: 


afford it, they will undoubtedly 
purchase sets just as they got other 
equipment for audio-visual aids, 
just as they bought radios, record 
players, books and magazines. Some 
schools already have their own TV 
sets. Pupils learn best when they 
have experience with all educational 


mediums. 

However, because television is 
used in the schools doesn’t mean that 
a set in every home is a necessity. 
Teachers, in making school assign- 
ments, may suggest that, if con- 
venient, pupils watch certain pro- 
gram broadcasts. But, for those who 
do not have access to a TV set, a 
different type, but just as educa- 
tional, assignment will be made. 
So no child should be handicapped 
because there is not a set in the 
home. 

Then let’s not go all out for tele- 
vision! Let’s keep our perspective, 
realizing that it is valuable in edu- 
cation; but that it is only one of 
many very worthwhile teaching 
aids, 
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Learning Your Colors 
MARGUERITE GODE 


L 


Give each child a card on 


which one color word is printed.-: 


Cards are placed face down. 


Red Green Brown 
Blue Yellow Black 


On each card there are numbered 
six spaces. 

Children are not to look at the 
word until the signal “‘go” is given. 
Children turn over card and fill in 
the spaces with names of things or 
animals of the color given. 

The first child to finish stands at 
the head of a line —- the second next 
in line and so on until each player 
is finished and standing. 

Each player reads his card and a 
check is made for correctness. The 


h 


children act as judges in deciding. 
If a mistake is found, the first 
child to have a correct list is winner 


Suggestions: 
RED YELLOW 
1. Apple 1. Banana 
2. Rose 2. Pear 
3. Cherry 3. Canary 
4. Cardinal 4. Leaves 
5. Radish 5. Sunflower 
6. Plum 6. Sun 
GREEN BLACK 
1. Grass 1. Blackbird 
2. Evergreen 2. Shoes 
3. Leaves 3. Night 
4. Lettuce 4. Blackboard 
5. Cabbage 5. Crow 
6. Onion 6. Coal 


BROWN BLUE 
1. Soil 1. Bluebird 
2. Tree Trunk 2. Sky 
3. Potato 3. Water 
4. Leaves 4. Ice 
5. Nut 5. Crayon 
6. Canoe 6. Delphinium 


MISSING COLORS 

Make separate rolls of colored 
sheets of paper. Fasten in a tube 
shape with a rubber band. 

Children sit in a circle and colors 
are placed in the center of the circle. 

Children hide their eyes. 

One child removes one or two 
colors. 

Children open their eyes and 
guess which colors are missing. 


Subway Rumblings 


You rumble, rumble all day long, 

You rumble through the night; 

You’re rumbling hard when mid-day comes, 
You’re rumbling with the light. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


You never throw out lava 
To form a molten mound; 
But oh, so many kinds of folks, 
Come streaming from the ground. 


You’re like a small volcano 
Before it bursts in flame; 

Yet hot or cold, or dry or wet, 
You’re rumbling just the same. 
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Painting People on Blue and Green 


Construction Paper 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


"Tracers can learn much by 
looking at children’s art work if the 
teaching procedure is explained. 

The children who made _ these 
pictures were eight and a half, nine 
and nine and a half years of age. 
Tempera paint was used. The paint 
was about as thick as cream (not 
thin like milk). When children use 
tempera paint to make pictures on 
colored paper it is very important to 
have the paint thick enough to cover 
the paper. For example: when the 
child paints the skin color on green 
paper, the color of the paper must 
not show through the paint. The 
teacher needs to help the children 
by seeing to it that paints are thick 
enough. We had no green and blue 
paper of a large size so we pasted 
together two pieces of paper size 
12 x 18. The paper overlapped an 


inch making the resulting. pictures 
18 x 23 inches. 

When visitors come to our school 
and talk with the writer, one of the 
most frequent questions is; “How 
do you get children to paint large 
people on a large paper? My children 
paint the people too small.” 

Children need help in composi- 
tion. They need help in drawing 
people. They are old enough in 
Grade 3 to be discontented with 
crude symbols for people. They want 
the people to look more real. The 
best way to help children is to have 
them paint the people large. 

We began by painting the face, 
hair and caps on the people. Next 
children went through different mo- 
tions and noticed where their hands 
were when they were moving. Each 
child then painted the hands on his 
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person. 
sweaters. 

Before proceeding several children 
went through different motions used 
in winter sports. Children watched 
them in action. Quickly they painted 
snow suits, skirts or trousers and the 
feet. 

We talked about making the 
people as large as possible on the 
paper. Children who succeeded in 
painting the people large come to 
the front of the class to show their 
pictures to others in the class. Some 
wanted to begin over and try to 
paint their people larger. 

The teacher encouraged them to 
work quickly. (Many children work 
too slowly.) The pictures of those 
who worked quickly had more 
rhythm. The children realized this. 
They could also see that the children 
who painted several pictures while 
others painted one picture often had 
a charm in their pictures not found 
in the paintings made very slowly. 

It often worries a teacher when 
her children become free’ as 
she states it. 

When children spill many bottles 
of paint and talk loudly the disci- 
pline is harder. There is more of a 
mess left after school hours for the 
teacher to clean up. Children can 
halfway clean up a mess. Children 
can do good work in grade 3 how- 
ever, and enjoy painting people 
when they see that they are making 
progress. 

This lesson in painting on dark 
paper was a very good one. The 
children liked the novelty of paint- 
ing on dark paper. They needed to 
spend little time on the background 
for the picture looked rich in color 
as soon as the clothes of the people 
were painted. 

The “too free’’atmosphere the 
teacher describes often comes from 
a class of children which has been 
held to a very quiet standard in 
other subjects. It often comes from 
a child who tries out the free 
teacher to see how far he can go to 
disrupt quiet and order. Schools 
have all kinds of people. 

It takes courage on the part of a 
teacher to have free periods with 
messy materials if other teachers in 


Next they painted the 


the school hold to old fashioned 
stillness and no talking in the class- 
room. The atmosphere will swing 
over to a “‘too free state”’ as teachers 
describe it. It will come back to 
pleasure good time for everyone if 
she will put up exhibits honoring 
children who make an effort. 
Another statement we hear often 
is this: “But we don’t have enough 
paper so that the child can paint 
quickly on large colored paper.” 
My answer is this. All cf my life 
as an Elementary teacher I have 
spent my own money to get results 
until I showed a principal or superin- 
tendent what wonderful results one 
can get from children if they have 
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colorful material. A Parent-Teacher 
organization in one public schocl 
near ours bought paint for a former 
University student of mine after 
she had spent several dollars of her 
money for paint for their children. 
Art teachers will always have to 
lead the way. The majority of 
people (and principals and superin- 
tendents are no exception) are not 
artistic or creative. The art teacher 
needs to prove that art materials 
are worth something to the child. 
Many art teachers today are 
failing to do this. One reason is this. 
They let children do the same crude 
things over and over through kin- 
dergarten and grades 1, 2, and 3. 
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Their work in grade 3 is even poorer 
than it was in kindergarten for it is 
lifeless from much repetition. The 
most often seen examples of this 
decadent 3rd grade art are the 
pictures of a (1) simple house and 
tree; (2) a design with a diagonal 
line from upper left corner to lower 
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right corner and another line from 
lower left corner to upper right; 
(3) flowers like balls with stems 
and no leaves; (4) finger paintings 
with a few scribbly lines requires no 
effort. 

A child is a progressive individual 
unless he is very much retarded. He 


Milkweed Cradles 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


likes to learn to read better in Grade 
3, spell better and do harder arith- 
metic. He also likes to paint harder 
pictures unless some adult says to 
him, “Don’t let anyone tell you 
anything in art. You do as you 
please.” This philosophy is wreck- 
ing art in the schools. 


The seed-pods are cradles 
Attached to tall weeds; 
The wind swings the cradles 
With tiny, plump seeds. 


now tip you gently,” 
The Autumn Wind sings, 
*“And you can fly skyward 
With soft, silky wings. 
The wind rocks the cradles 
The whole autumn long, 
He bounces the cradles, 
And sings them this song: 


“T hope you discover 
You have but to try 

If you would go winging 
Into the blue sky! 


“Oh, rock-a-bye, babies, 
In soft silky gown, 

I’m going to sail you 
Above the big town!” 


“Fly over the meadows, 
And don’t be afraid, 

And when you grow weary, 
Go rest in the glade!”’ 
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The Place of Art in the Schools 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Art EDUCATION is one of 
the many facets in the learning ex- 
periences of the child. It is not 
considered as subject matter bul as 
one of the several learnings which 
contribute to the growth and de- 
velopment of the child. It must 
justify itself in terms of its broad 
educational value. It is an experience 
rather than the mastery of skills 
and subject matter. Especially in 
this day and age, we in art educa- 
tion, are attempting to redouble our 
efforts in those directions that 
emphasize freedom, responsibility 
and untramelled creative teaching 
and learning situations. 

What is happening in the world 
today, we can do little about. But 
what happens 20 years from now 
we can direct! And the only way the 
world of tomorrow can be formed is 
through our homes and schools of 
today. There is no greater power in 
the world today than education. 

To get to the point of art educa- 
tion, our best way of contributing 
to the solutions of today and the 
peace for tomorrow is to reaffirm 
our beliefs in freedom, to practice 
them and to promote them in our 
schools; to realize anew that demo- 
racy involves rights as well as 
responsibilities; and finally, that the 
experimental point of view and the 
creative attitude in teaching are 
vital to the proper nurturing of 
creative leadership. 

Further on this subject of peace 
we realize that as art reflects the 
man and his culture that students 
probing for human understanding 
find in art a common denominator 
that opens ways to the understand- 
ing of other peoples as well as other 
civilizations. Through art expres- 
sions of peoples we know their social, 
spiritual, economic and _ political 
character. 

Edwin A. Nelson, Brockton, 
Mass. said, “‘we believe that the 
most important resources of our 
nation are the abilities and talents 


of our people. It is of tremendous 
importance, therefore, that a democ- 
racy provide an education which 
will develop its greatest resources — 
the people of the land — in a man- 
ner befitting the mazimum possibili- 
ties of each.” 

Way back in 1902, Elbert 
Hubbard in an article in the January 
issue of the Cosmopolitan magazine 
expressed himself on art education 
thus: “Art is the expression of 
man’s joy in his work, and all the 
joy and love that you can weave 
into a fabric comes out again and 
belongs to the individual who has 
the soul to appreciate it. Art is 
beauty; and beauty is a gratifica- 
tion, a peace and a solace to every 
normal man and woman. Beautiful 
sounds, beautiful colors, beautiful 
thoughts — how our souls hunger 
for them! Art is the beautiful way of 
doing things.” 

To explain the place of art in a 
school curriculum or to define art 
itself in relation to its basic values — 
throws us immediately on to a level 
which many people (particularly 
administrators) label capital “P”’ 
progressive and also intangible and 
vague. Really art belongs to all 
people. 

The field of art covers a very 
broad area of human experiences. 


If the creative art which modern 
progressive art educators are foster- 
ing could be universal we then would 
be justified in expecting our future 
citizens, who will also constitute our 
future consumer public, to produce a 
higher level of good taste through- 
out the country. Their experience 
will train them to look for well- 
designed fabrics, wallpaper, glass- 
ware, dishes, garments, accessories, 
furniture, homes, automobiles, etc. 
We know that many a car is sold on 
the basis of its appealing line. Con- 
sumers will. then be attracted to 
good advertising art and will be 
interested in and realize the impor- 
tance of good city planning. 

It is not mere theory (when art 
education is properly taught) to 
expect that a child who has worked 
with modeling clay and produced 
figurines, to have more than a 
passing interest in the statuary in 
our parks. 

The description of our modern art 
education vs. that of the traditional 
may be an old story to some of you. 
But I will risk boring you by ex- 
plaining the difference. 

Our traditional school concerned 
itself with the mastery of skills 
and rigid blocks of subject matter. 
The art teacher attempted to give 
the child mastery of the skills of 
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drawing, prescribed techniques, and 
an accepted formula for the appre- 
ciation of art. Techniques became 
so labored that the possibilities for 
individual creative expression were 
blocked. The formulas for apprecia- 
tion of art were so rigidly defined 
that they offered little or no oppor- 
tunity for the student to absorb 
them in terms of every day living. 

You know the view of the old art 
room where all pupils in the room 
are drawing or painting the same 
picture (copy) exactly as (they 
hope) it might appear to the teacher 
— frightened to death of teachers 
criticisms — pinched, unhappy, 
frustrated and insecure. For they 
know that the fellow with the ability 
to copy is the only one who will 
succeed and that they will be penal- 
ized for their inability to do just 
that or to do what the camera 
machine can do in the click of a 
second. 

Art students and teachers were 
judged by their ability to copy, by 
children’s ability to do grown-up 
work and by the number of prizes 
won in competitions. 

This is the type of art the adults of 
today were tortured by yesterday. 
We are very happy to know that our 
todays’ art is not that type. 

Today we find an art which not 
only belongs to “the artist”’ but to 
‘all people. It plays a most important 
part in the daily lives of the children 
because it is based on their needs 
and is developed in terms of life 
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situations. 


We constantly 
present in art the kind of experiences 
which contribute the most to the 
individual and to the society in 
which he finds himself. We serve all 
—not just the talented few who are 
the minority. A good art teacher 


try to 


will no longer indifferently pass 
aside a student who lacks aptitude 
in creative expression. Instead he 
will recognize the unimaginative 
efforts of the student and seek ways 
for him to gain a feeling of achieve- 
ment which is equal to those who 
inately possess more spectacular 
ability. 

Possibly the teachers criteria for 
art accomplishment and that of the 
students do not always coincide. 
But it would be unfortunate to fail 
to recognize the potentialities for 


releasing the emotional powers of 
the individual. The progressive art 
teacher sees this. 

Where yesterday the art course 
was confined to copy work and the 
study of the old master, today it 
embraces all of everyday living. 
We are at all times in close contact 
to clothing design, home design, 
architecture, advertising art, indus- 
trial design and many other forms of 
art. We are artists when we are 
consumers as we decide the clothing 
we choose to wear or the type of 
architecture with which we chose to 
live. We are artists when we are 
attracted to good advertising. We 
are artists when we as citizens study 
good city planning. So, continually 
we find that if art is to play such an 
important part in our daily lives, 
art in the school must be developed 
in terms of life situations. 

To further indicate and justify 
the place of art education in the 
lives our children we have set up 
a list of ten guide posts to evalua- 
tion. If the following points are 
attained or even approached, | 
say art education has its place: 

1. Is the child interested in and 
enjoying his experiences more? 

2. Is he becoming more ob- 
servant? 

3. Is his imagination being stim- 
ulated? 

4. Is there improvement in his 
manipulative skills anc knowl- 
edg2 of art processes? 

5. Is there evidence of greater 
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courage and confidence in 
exercising his own creative 
powers? : 
. Is he more appreciative? 
7. Is freedom of expression on 
the ascendency? 
. Are fear and tension on the 
decline? 
. Is the child making enjoyable 
progress? 
. Is he motivated by an enthu- 
siastic desire to keep working? 
Dean Hagerty, in his tremendous 
study with the University of Minne- 
sota Art Education Department 
some years ago at Owatonna, formu- 
lated art as a way of life. That was 
one of the most outstanding studies 
in our time to place art in the 
schools in the proper light of an 
“art for all people” and an “art for 
living” purpose. In other words art 
was taken out of the museums and 
given — where it belongs — to the 
people. 
If art exists in all forms of human 


activity, the community which the © 


school serves in is likely to abound 
in art. Art in the school is of great 
value to the child who is learning 


about himself, his home and com- 
munity and his world. The impor- 
tance of art grows as it shows its 
inter-relationship to all learning 
just as it is related to all human 
activity in every day life. Warren 
Travis White, superintendent of 
Schools, Dallas, Texas, and presi- 
dent of the Am. Association of 
School Administrators says, ‘“‘art 
belongs to all poeple. Barriers to 
the understanding of good art edu- 
cation must be lifted by making 
creative art expression a common 
experience to all who are being edu- 
cated!” 

Another field of human life where 
art is so important is that of our 
emotions. They may languish or be 
shifted for lack of chance for ex- 
pression, or they may find expres- 
sion in unsocial and harmful prac- 
tices leading to delinquency. For 
emotions are present in all normal 
human beings and can be directed 
in our children into channels that 
lead to a beautiful way of doing 
things. All that is needed is a 
adequate opportunity for expression. 
Art in the schools can do this. 


Let's Keep our 
Teachers This Time 


CHARLES SHERMAN 


Rememeber the exodus of 
teachers from the profession where 
they were so sorely needed during 
the last war. With the babies born 
during that period coming of school 
age now teachers are needed even 
more desperately today than they 
were at that time. It was not in- 
creased salary alone which enticed 
them into better-paying jobs. In 
many cases it was the hope of finding 
more satisfying work. Good teachers 
could not have been lured away by 
mere money. Ideal working condi- 
tions are more important than high 
salaries. 

However, these are largely in the 
hands of the administrative officers 
of the school system. The elemen- 


tary principal is such an important 
part of the school that I am wonder- 
ing if, more than anyone else, she 
may be a factor this time in keeping 
her teachers on the job. Considering 
the teacher - principal relationship 
here is a superintendent’s check-list 
for administrators. It is believed 
that almost all principals will receive 
a high rating on this. Each satisfac- 
tory answer gives you four per cent. 
Find your own score. 

1. Are you a friendly, sympathe- 
tic person with a cultural back- 
ground? 

2. How is the emotional climate 
in your school? 

3. Is there an atmosphere of 
friendliness and co-operation result- 
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ing in joy of working and living? 

4, Just as children need a feeling 
of security and adequacy so do 
teachers. Do you try to make them 
feel that they belong? 

5. You are very busy people. 
Do you ignore or give the impression 
of ignoring your teachers? 

6. Do you realize that the ma- 
jority of classroom teachers are 
themselves experts in human rela- 
tions? 

7. A good teacher knows that 
work is most successful when she 
considers the rights of each individu- 
al, when she encourages pupils to 
become leaders, when all children 
share in planning and each one is 
free to speak his mind and encour- 
aged to listen to the opinions of 
others with respect for all. Can you 
blame the teacher for believing that 
this democratic procedure would 
result in more worthwhile principal- 
teacher meetings? 

8. In your building meetings who 
does the talking? Do you stand or 
sit in front of the group telling them 
to do this or that, rather than 
talking matters over with them? 

9. Some principals imply that 
the opinions of classroom teachers 
are of little value. Are you one of 
these? 

10. One principal said to a teach- 
er, “And you would stand there and 
disagree with ME!” An administra- 
tor should not need to demand 
respect; it will come to her if she 
deserves it. Are you concerned 
about the respect due you because 
of your superior position? 

11. Are you one of those adminis- 
trators who ask opinions only of 
teachers” mere puppets 
that you can manipulate? 

12. Overheard the day following a 
building meeting: New teacher: Is 
school teaching like this? Only one 
of you expressed an opinion during 
that ninety-minute meeting last 
night; and she got slapped down. 

Experienced teacher: We aren't 
going to stick. our necks out. We’ve 
learned through the years that it 
doesn’t pay. Everything has to be as 
she says anyway. 

“Ours not to question why, 

Ours but to do or die.” 

Could this have followed one of your 
meetings? We have yet to see the 
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person who has a corner on all the 
thinking. 

13. Do you help to adjust the 
teacher to the community, and, in 
some degree, the community to the 
teacher? 

14. In the presence of the child or 
parents do you give the teacher your 
full support? The teacher’s mistakes 
may be discussed with her in 
private. 

15. Do you take the credit due a 
teacher for work well-done? 

16. Do you continue to grow 
through advanced study, discussion, 
research, professional writing, or 
travel? 

17. Are you willing to try out new 
ideas and make needed changes? 
Change means growth and advance- 
ment. 

18. Do you make teachers feel 
that they are taking up the “Prin- 
cipal’s valuable time’’ when they go 
to the office for a conference? 

19. Have you kept teachers wait- 
ing at the door while you talked 
with children? Teachers’ time is 
valuable, too, you know. 

20. Have you a keen sense of 
humor and meet problems cheerfully 
or, as a child said about his teacher, 
are you “a nagging, driving bunch of 
nerves?” 

21. Do you use a rating sheet as a 
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whip to induce teachers to carry out 
your orders? In most schools using 
rating plans we find “inferiors” 
(teachers) nervously trying to find 
out and do what the “superiors” 
(those who fill out the rating sheets) 
desire. All creative thinking and 
action is suppressed and teaching 
becomes dull routine. A teacher 
should not be forced to plan and 
think in terms of whether the activi- 
ties he carries on will give him a good 
rating which, in turn, will affect 
his promotion or pay check. 

22. Do you take part in recrea- 
tive activities and enjoy social and 
out of school interests? Your own 
emotional health is clearly reflected 
in those you work with. 

23. Are you quick to give honest 
praise and slow to blame? As a 
group, teachers are usually well- 
prepared and sensitive. 

24. Are you impartial and im- 
personal in professional relation- 
ships? Have you ever talked over 
one teacher’s shortcoming with an- 
other in the building? 

25. Have you answered the pre- 
ceding questions without any feeling 
that the test is an infringement upon 
your dignity? If so, you are very 
likely the type of principal we need 
in our schools — an administrator 
who will help keep teachers teaching. 


September 
Adjustments 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Moucu discussion is carried on 
in regard to the new pupil confront- 
ing the teacher each September. 

The latter must learn to know her 
new class thoroughly. She has to 
realize that she is starting the chil- 
dren from the beginning once more 
and cannot expect the incoming class 
to know as much as the outgoing 
pupils. 

Much is said in teachers’ maga- 
zines about the situation from the 


teacher’s angle only, but are not 
many of us forgetting the pupil’s 
side? 

The majority of children, regard- 
less of age, regardless of idle talk, 
in reality become fond of the teacher 
with whom they have worked pre- 
viously for an entire year. 

Therefore, it is in many cases 
with actual fear and trembling that 
the individual child progresses from 
one grade to another. To be sure, 


the child is surrounded by most of 
his same classmates, but he must be 
able to face new work and a new 
teacher simultaneously. This is not 
always easy. 

Since human nature is the way it 
is, the child may come in contact 
with a young, cheery, vivacious, 
progressive teacher in one grade, 
and the next year have a teacher who 
has excellent qualifications but is 
sterner, quieter, and less cheery. 
Thus this adjustment must be made 
by both teacher and pupil. 

Some children find they cannot 
readily attune themselves to vary- 
ing situations and that is where 
some of the difficulties arise during 
the progress of the school career. 
What can be done about this, if 
anything at all? 

Frequent teachers’ meetings in 
the building often help the condi- 
tion. The principal can explain to 
the new instructors the policy of the 
school and can attempt to keep the 
best of the older ideas as he is pro- 
gressing with the new ones. In this 
manner both types of teachers can 
understand the aims of the school 
and should be adaptable enough to 
adopt uniform rules which will make 
the children feel the transition far 
less. 

The parents can cooperate by 
becoming better acquainted with 
each teacher through the means of 
visits to the classroom from time to 
time and regular attendance at the 
Parent-Teachers’ association meet- 
ings. In that way the parent can 
better understand any difficulty 
arising between the teacher and 
pupil. If the child knows there is a 
definite connection or link between 
his teacher and parent, he will feel 
more emotionally stable, especially 
during the first few months of the 
school year. 

The majority of teachers realize 
that children are a bit lonesome for 
their former teachers and handle 
the situation wisely, but for the few 
who forget what the child may be 
going through, we have written this 
article. 

The psychological importance of 
these various adjustments seems 
worth the effort of all who have the 
sincere interest of all our children at 
heart. 
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Group Story Telling 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


In SEPTEMBER, at the be- 
ginning of the school year, while the 
days were still hot and sultry, the 
third-graders, not yet accustomed 
to sitting still, were restless during 
reading class. To counteract this, 
the teacher asked the boys and girls 
if they would like to prepare a story 
to tell or read in parts to the second 
grade. Of course, that would be fun! 
An old, old story which the other 
class had never heard was selected. 
The group told the story of “The 
Little Man” as follows: 

Reader: I once knew a little man 
who every day grew twenty-four 
hours older without becoming any 
larger. This troubled him a great 
deal, for he wished very much to be 
tall and large like other men, and he 
could not bear to hear people say,. 
“Good morning, my little man!” 
One day a bright idea came into his 
mind. He would go to the shoe- 
maker’s and have high heels put on 
his boots — that would make him 
taller, at least. 

Shoemaker: Good morning, my 
little man, what can I do for you? 

The little man: Master Crispin, I 
wish you would put a new pair of 
heels on my boots, and make them 
so high that people will stop calling 
me a little man. I am tired of such 
nonsense. 

Reader: The shoemaker very 
kindly set to work. When he had 
finished his work, the little man 
paid him. 

Shoemaker: Thank you! I hope 
that I have pleased you so that you 
will call again some day. Goodbye, 
my little man! 

The little man: (to himself) He 
would please me more if he would 
stop calling me a little man. He 
might respect my feelings a little. 
It will be different with the inn- 
keeper. He will open his eyes and 
greet me by another name. 

Reader: So he went at once to the 
inn and walked boldly through the 
front door into the hall, keeping 
himself all the time as straight as a 


youpg soldier on guard before the 
general’s tent. 

Innkeeper: Good morning, my 
little man. what can I do for you 
today? 

Reader: Just think how the little 
man must have been vexed to find 
that his high heels had done him so 
little good. He turned about and 
hurried away, trying to think what 
further he might do in order to have 
people treat him with due respect. 
Seeing a hat shop, he made up his 
mind to go in and buy the tallest 
hat that could be found. He was 
hardly inside the door when the 
hatter greeted him. 

Hatter: Good morning, my little 
man, what can I do for you today? 

The little man: I want to buy a hat 
that will make me so tall that people 
will stop calling me a little man. It 
vexes me. Oh, that hat over there 
should be high enough! 

Hatter: Here it is. d hope you will 
like it. Good day, my little man. 

The little man: He still doesn’t re- 
spect me. That makes me so angry! 
But, I'll wear my hat on the side of 
my head like an English man and it 
will be different at the inn. 

Innkeeper: Good morning, my 
little man, what can I do for you 
now? 

Reader: You may imagine how the 
little man felt! What was the use of 
haying such high heels and so tall a 
hat, when nobody seemed to notice 
that they had made him any larger? 
Up and down the street he went, 
asking all he met why it was that, in 
spite of his heels and his hat. he was 
still called little man. No one could 
or would tell him, and that vexed 
him all the more. 

The little man: What a dumb fellow 
I am! Who would expect common 
people like these to know any- 
thing? I will go up to the city and 
ask the governor. He knows every- 
thing. 

Reader: And so, without loss of 
time, he packed his valise, and set 
out for the city. On his way he 
stopped at a country tavern to 
spend the night. 
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Host: A fine day to you, my little 
man! Where are you going at this 
pace? 

The little man: I am going up to the 
city to talk with the governor. I 
want to ask him why it is that, in 
spite of my high heels and my tall 
hat, everybody had the ill manners 
to call me a little man. It makes me 
furious! 

Host: Good! good! T have a mind 
to go along with you. I want to ask 
the governor why it is that every- 
body calls me the poor tavern 
keeper. I'll call my hostler. John! 
Here, you lazybones, stir yourself 
quickly and pack my valise. I’m 
going up to the city to see the gov- 
ernor. 

Hostler: Master, I should like to 
go, too. I want to ask the governor 
why everybody calls me lazybones. 

Reader: On reaching the city the 
three friends went at once to the 
governor’s house and asked to see 
him. The servant led them into the 
parlor where there was a very large 
mirror. The governor listened to 
them very kindly and then said to 
the tavern keeper: 

Governor: Turn your back to this 
mirror; then look over your shoulder 
and tell me what you see. 

Tavern keeper: What do I see! 
Why, I see a dozen women sitting 
round a table, and drinking tea, and 
talking. And there is my wife, as 
sure as you live! 

Governor: Well, my friend, as long 
as your wife spends her time in this 
way, you will not only be called a 
poor tavern keeper, but you will be 
a poor tavern keeper. Now, hostler, 
you are next. Stand before the 
mirror and look over your left 
shoulder. 

Hostler: Ha! Ha! I see two dogs 
chasing a hare. They’re planning to 
catch him, but they will have to get 
up earlier in the morning if they do. 

Governor: Well, my friend, when 
you run as fast as this hare every 
time an order is given you, people 
will stop calling you lazybones. 
Now it’s the little gentleman’s turn! 

The little man: I don’t see any- 
thing but myself! 

Governor: Do you see yourself 
larger than you are? 

The little man: No, I see myself 
just as I am. 
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Governor: Well, I have no doubt 
but that other people see you the 
same way. The only advice I can 
give you is to have yourself meas- 
ured till you have really grown 
larger, then people will stop calling 
you little. Goodbye, my little man! 

Reader: The little gentleman went 
away not so well pleased as he 
wanted to be. But, there are a good 
many people no wiser than he. Did 
you ever hear of anyone who thought 
to become great by wearing fine 
clothes? 

The second grade enjoyed the 
story so very much that the group 
wanted to prepare some stories for 
the first grade. First they told an 
old story, “The Prince and the 
Spider.” 

Reader: Years upon years ago a 
prince, who had barely escaped with 
his life from the battle field, fled 
with one faithful servant to hide 
from his enemies. He was faint with 
hunger, yet he dared not go to a 
house. At last they came to a cave 
in the woods. 

Servant: Let us hide here. Per- 
haps, in this way, we shall escape 
from our enemies. 

Prince: And yet I have no hope, 
for hate will sharpen their eyes. 

Servant: Do not fear, my master. 
God will send his angels to watch 
over you. 

Reader: Early in the morning, 
the hidden men heard steps nearing 
the cave. 

Prince: Here they come. They are 
sure to find us now. 

Servant: Have faith and be quiet, 
my master. God will take care of us. 

One of the men outside: Here is a 
cave. He may be hiding here! 

His companion: Have you no 
eyes? Do you not see the spider’s 
web stretched across the mouth 
of the cave? It is unbroken, and 
tells me that no one has entered. 

Reader: The men went on their 
way and the prince was safe. For 
truly, a little spider had woven her 
web during the night, and stretched 
the gauzy curtain across the door 
of the cave. 

Servant: See, my master, the spider 


was sent to deliver us out of the | 


hands of our enemies. 
Then came the old story of ““How 
the Thrushes Crossed the Sea”’: 
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Reader: Near the pyramids of 
Egypt a mother thrush had spent a 
pleasant winter with a fine brood 
of young thrushes. But, as the days 
began to grow warmer, they became 
restless and knew that it was time 
to fly to a northern country. So 
away they flew to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and alighted not far 
from the shore. 

Songful: Where shall we go now, 
Mother? 

Mother Thrush: We must cross 
the great sea. 

Thinklittle: What! How can we do 
that? We shall drown before we are 
halfway across. 

Grumbler: Oh, dear! You have 
brought us here only to drown us in 
the sea. 

Thankful: Oh, I’m afraid! I can’t 
fly across the ocean. 

Mother Thrush: Wait a little 
while. We must find a ship to carry 
us across. 

Songful: Ah! But, I’m afraid of 
ships. They often carry some of those 
creatures called boys, who shoot 
arrows and throw stones at little 
birds. 

Mother Thrush: Wait a 
while! Wait a little while! 

Reader: The very next day a 
strange sound was heard high up in 
the air: “Honk! honk! honk!’ 

Mother Thrush: There are our 
ships! 

Thinklittle. What do you mean? 
I see nothing but a flock of those 
clumsy storks that wade in the mud 
by the river banks or sit on the high 
columns of the old temples. I know 
all about them. 

Songful: Ha! ha! Do you expect to 
see ships coming from the sky? Look 
toward the sea, brother! 

Grumbler: What great awkward 
fellows those storks are! There is no 
more music in them than in an 
Egyptian water wheel. 

Mother Thrush: Wait a little 
while! Wait a little while! 

Reader: The storks settled down 
upon the shore, quite near the 
thrush family. There, for a little 
while, they fed among the tall 
plants that grew by the margin of 
the water. But, soon they began to 
make a great stir; and they called to 
one another among the reeds, 
“*Honk, creek! Honk, creek!” 


little 


Mother Thrush: There! They are 
going! Get ready, my children! We 
must go with them. 

Grumbler: How are we going to do 
that? 

Thinklittle: Yes, how? We are not 
strong enough to keep up with those 
storks. 

Mother Thrush: Silence! Say not a 
word, but do as I do. 

Reader: The storks slowly raised 
their awkward bodies and spread 
their huge wings. Then they soared 
into the air, trailed their legs behind 
them, and crying hoarsely, took 
their course straight across the sea. 

Mother Thrush: Now! Be quick! 
Follow me and do as I do. 

Reader: She darted into the midst 
of the flock of storks, with her four 
broodlings close beside her. For a 
moment or two, she fluttered over 
a gray-winged stork, and then set- 
tled down upon the bird’s broad 
back and nestled between her wings. 
All her family followed and cuddled 
down beside her. For a short time 
they felt so strange in their odd 
resting place that they kept very 
still. But, after awhile the young 
ones began to talk. 

Thinklittle: This is really a pleas- 
ant trip. How nice to ride on the 
back of a big stork! The people who 
ride on camels, or on the little 
donkeys that trot to and from the 
pyramids, have not half so wonderful 
a time. 

Songful: Now I understand what 
Mother meant when she spoke of 
ships. I wonder if she thinks our 
stork will carry us all the way 
across. 

Mother Thrush: Indeed, she will! 

Grumbler: Yes, she may, if she 
doesn’t shake us all off and drown 
us. 
Thankful: Mother, don’t you think 
the stork must be very tired and 
that we ought to do something to 
cheer her as she flies? 

Thinklittle. Hush! If the stork 
finds that we are here, she will toss 
us off her back. 

Grumbler: Anyway, who cares if 
the stork is tired? She can feel no 
worse than we do. 

Reader: Thankful was silent for a 
little while. Then she crept close to 
her brother, Songful, and the two 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Color and Science in the Rainbow 


I. The Story of our Rainbow Project-(370 words) 
“Tsn’t the rainbow beautiful!” 
“What makes it?” 

“Why don’t we see it more often?” 

“How do the colors get in the sky?” 

These and other questions and exclamations inspired 
the development of this rainbow study in my classroom. 
It is the product of several years of use. When first 
planned, it was intended for a one-room school with all 
eight grades. The topic appealed to every ability and 
interest level. Since then it has been used for third and 
fourth grades only, developing only so much of the 
project as was suitable for them. Each time the study 
was spread over parts of several days. During this 
time, regular lessons were continued in subject fields 
not touched upon by the project. 

The questions which were used in introducing the 
project, were teacher-written. Instead, they might 
have been contributed by the children, but this time it 
seemed wise to give some idea of the wide use made of 
this theme in literature and the: variety of interests 
upon which it touches. The response of the pupils has 
been enthusiastic and gratifying. The greatest thrill 
has come out of answers to the last question. (See 


_ outline which follows.) One girl had had nothing to say 


during our rather lengthy discussion; but when we 
came to the last question, she spoke of the rainbows 
formed by sprays of water, and showed the class the 
picture of the rainbow over Niagara Falls. Then she 
wrote a poem about the rainbow in the lawn spray and 
drew an illustration for it. 

Several items in the bibliography have been added 
by the children, being discovered by them as the study 
progressed. An interesting activity was the mirror 
kept in the room for several days. The children never 
tired of watching the spectrum, and were delighted 
when they succeeded in placing the mirror so that the 
whole circle of refracted light appeared upon the 
ceiling. 

Both methods of evaluation which are described in 
the outline have been used. The first, the pupil-written 
test, was given to all grades. A scale of grading was 
formulated. For instance, five correct responses was a 
perfect test for a third grader. The second type of 
evaluation has been better suited to the third and 
fourth grade room. It provides for both oral and 
written expression. The list of words on the blackboard 
helps the spelling and enlarges the vocabulary. The 
third and fourth graders also enjoyed giving the play, 
““Making the Rainbow,” (see bibliography) for the 
second grade, at the close of the project. 

II. Outline for the Rainbow Project — (570 words) 
I. Teacher Objectives 
A. To explain the science of the rainbow. 
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Il. 


B. To guide in use of reference materials. 
C. To encourage expression by providing an 
interesting and colorful subject. 

D. To develop an understanding of color 
harmony and give practice in its use. 

E. To encourage wider reading and vocabu- 
lary increase. 

Preparation| 

A. By teacher 

1. Make sure that suitable material for 
reference is at hand. (The children should 
be expected to add to this, but something 
should be at hand to start them off.) 

2. Check over materials to see that a 
small mirror with a beveled edge, all 
necessary paper, scissors, colored chalk, 
etc., are at hand. 

3. Make samples of any handwork you 
plan to use. 

4. Learn any song you may plan to 
teach. 

5. If art and music are taught by another 
teacher, confer with her. 

B. Do You Know? (Questions for motivation, 
to be placed on blackboard). 

1. What colors are in the rainbow? 

2. Of what kinds of weather rainbows are 
said to be the sign? 
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IV. 


3. Where to find a good story about a 
rainbow? 

4. Where to find a good poem about a 
rainbow? 

5. The Bible story about the rainbow? 

6. What fish is named for the rainbow? 

7. An American Indian legend about the 
rainbow? 

8. The story of the pot of gold? 

9. What is the real cause of the rainbow? 
10. What a prism is, and what it is used 
for? 

11. About the rainbow flag? 

12. What a sundog is? 

13. The story of Iris? 

14. What part of the eye is named for the 
rainbow? 

15. What flower is named for the rainbow? 
16. Of which nation this flower is the 
national flower? 

17. How to make and use a color wheel? 
18. The meaning of these words: spectrum, 
prism, refraction, iris? 

19. Any other interesting things about the 
rainbow? 


III. Introduction 


A. To come at a time when the children have 
just seen a rainbow. 

B. Read a poem as “A Riddle,” by Friedrich 
Schiller. 

C. Arouse interest in the questions on the 
blackboard. 


Activities 
A. Reading 
1. Find answers to as many questions as 
possible. 
2. Leave easy materials for lower grades 
or poor readers. 
3. Bring interesting material to read to 
group. 
B. Language and Handwriting 
1. Reporting, oral and written, 
2. Writing an original story. 
3. Writing an original poem. 
4. Write or find a play for a group to give. 
5. Make a notebook of copied poems 
about the rainbow. 
C. Art 
1. Learn to draw rainbow with three 
primary colors only. 
2. Copy and illustrate the Bible verse 
about the rainbow. 
3. Copy and illustrate a poem. 
4. Illustrate your own story or poem. 
5. Make a rainbow with colored chalk 
on blackboard. 
6. Make a color wheel and learn its use. 
7. Use the color knowledge in making 
seasonal cards or other handwork. 
8. For lower grades, pictures to build up 
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of several colors, either the rainbow itself, 
or seasonal material, or both. 


. Music 


1. Learn a rainbow song. 

Science 

1. Make a report about the spectrum. 
2. Arrange mirror to refract the light; 
develop the fact that it must be a beveled 
mirror. 

3. Learn the rainbow colors in order. 
4. Be sure all understand the cause of 
the rainbow. 

5. If possible, observe to find if weather 
sayings about the rainbow and sundogs 
are true. (For us, last year, two sundogs 
obligingly showed themselves!) 


F. Any other activity which pupil or teacher 
may discover. 


Evaluation. 

1. Where several grades are combined 
a. Each child writes test questions as 
follows: 

Grade 8: 3 True-False and 3 com- 
pletion 
Grades 6 and 7: 2 True-False and 2 
completion 
Grade 5: 1 True-False and 1 com- 
pletion 
Grades 3 and 4: 1 question, any 
kind 
b. After combining and editing by, 
teacher, each child takes this pupil- 
written test. 

2. Where only lower grades are taught 
a. Oral discussion: “What Have You 
learned about the Rainbow?” 

b. As they occur in the discussion, 
names of colors and other significant 
words are placed on the blackboard by 
teacher or pupil. 

c. Pupils write stories using words 
developed as above. 

3. Completing the project. 

a. Arrange an exhibit of handwork, 
stories, poems, and drawings. 

b. Give a play, or read stories and 
poems, or sing a song for another room, 
c. Arrange exhibit and program for 
parents. 


III. Sample Pupil-Written Test. 
A. Mark T for true and F for false: 
. 1. The rainbow is a circle. 
... 2. Refracting means bending light. 
. 3. The rainbow is made up of red, orange, 
yellow, green, and violet. 
... 4. The flower names for the rainbow is the 
morning glory. 
... 3. The rainbow has seven colors. 
... 6. You may see a rainbow in any kind of 
weather. 
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. 7. A prism is a solid object with several sides, 
. 8. The iris is a part of the eye. 
... 9. The rainbow has six different colors. 
...10. There is gold at the end of the rainbow. 
...ll. The primary colors are red, yellow, and 
blue. 
.. 12. The rainbow appears when the sun shines 
during a rain. 
..13. The rainbow is always in the same place 
in the sky. 
...14. The rainbow is opposite the sun in the sun. 
...15. The goddess of the rainbow is named 
Violet. 


B. Complete by filling in blanks: 
1. You can draw a rainbow by using only the 


2. The white sunlight is into the 
colors forming the rainbow. 

3. There couldn’t be a pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow because 


5. There are 

was the goddess of the 
rainbow. 

7. The colors in the rainbow in order are 


Key to Test 

A. True-False B. Completion 

1. primary 
2. refracted (or broken up) 
3. the rainbow really forms a 
complete circle. 
4. raindrops 
5. six 
6. Iris 
7. red, orange, yellow, green 
blue, violet (or reverse) 


IV. Stories and Poem by the Children 
The Rainbow, by Ann Carr, Grade 4 
The colors of the rainbow are red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet. With three of these colors you 
can color a rainbow on paper. The rainbow has no 
end. It is all round. We have been coloring the rainbow 
on paper. We have seen three sundogs. 
The Rainbow, by Nancy McCoy, Grade 4 
The rainbow is round and bright. It has six colors in 
it. The colors are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet. There is a sundog, too. It means that we are 
going to have a storm. If you put a mirror with a 
beveled edge on it, on the window sill, there will be a 
rainbow on-the ceiling. 


Rainbow, by Barbara Allen, Grade. 8 
In.the summer 
Hot and dry, 
We water the lawn 
With the sprinkler, 


Into the sunshine 
Full of light, 
Leaping and flashing 
In the afternoon. 


And on the top of 
The spray 

Was a rainbow 

With beautiful colors, 
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(ANSWER ON PAGE 64) 


45 A preposition 

46 Suitable 

48 Narrates 

50 A small bed 

51 Denoting nothing 

53 Born 

43 Part of the foot 

55 Otherwise 

56 Diminutive of Theodore 
57 Frigid 


VERTICAL 
= 1 To spring or bound 
2 Hearsay 
YY YY 4 A professional man, abbreviated 
yy 8 National Guard, abbreviation 
whe 10 Neater 
7 11 Fishes 
y Yyf 17 Abbreviation for Senior 
Yy 21 Blew violently 
Y/ 26 An instrument used for trans- 
HORIZONTAL 23 Indian tribe mission of messages 
1 Te goad 25 Allowance for loss of weight 28 The lowest part’ of a building 
5 A limb of the human body 27 A vessel for heating liquids 29 Handcuffed 
8 Seines 28 An idler 35 Senseless 
12 Build 30 Implements for propelling 36 The prickly pear 
13 A type of automobile 31 Indian Mulberry 38 A coral island 
14 Hideous 32 A highway, abbreviated 39 Celebrated 
15 Suitable 33 Certificate, abbreviated 42 Near 
16 Animals 34 A syllable of the diatonic scale 44 Like 


18 American humorist 
19 Negative reply 
20 Corn cutting machines 


22 Independence League, Abbrevia- 


tion 


35 A preposition 

37 Pertaining to the dawn 
40 A negative vote 

41 A male sheep 

43 An ill-bred fellow 


47 Transpose, abbreviated 
49 A sheltered place 

50 Pigeon talk 

52 Pronoun 

54 A state, abbreviated 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School. Cleveland, Ohio 


Our Family 


Father and mother, 
Sister and brother, 


And little baby dear: 


All love each other, 


And help one another. 


We have nothing to fear. 


(To the teacher) The purpose of this series of lessons is to develop in young children the 
feeling of security, pride, loyalty and sense of responsibility which belongs to family life. All are 
bound together by affection and respect. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Discussion: 


Who can name a very important person in your family? I will print the name on the board. 
Everyone watch: “M 0 TH E R” 

How can we make a picture of mother? What will she be doing? 

What does your mother do? 


(Get as much oral discussion as possible before beginning to draw. 


Drawing: 
. Let us try to make our pictures tell real stories about mother helping us all and caring for us 
all. 
Our pictures must be large so that we can show them to each other. 
Let us look at this picture Jean is drawing. See how large and clear it is. What is mother doing? 
When it is finished it will tell a good story. 
Now try to print the word “MOTHER” on your paper, near your picture. 


Evaluation Period: 
All bring your drawings to the front of the room. Let us look at all the pictures. Who sees one 
he likes. Tell us why you like it. What is Mother doing? Do you like Mother’s dress? Why? Who 


can suggest something which might add to the picture. (Select some pictures to put on the bulletin 
board.) 


Improvement in Technique: 
ART: Make strokes of color all going the same way. Make colors bright and clear. Try to make 

the picture large enough to fill the space. Get action in the picture. 

PRINTING: Show the correct form of letters. Practice printing on the blackboard. 


an | J 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


A Good Breakfast 


The big sun is shining, 


The air is crisp and cool: “ge 


We need a good breakfast : Ny 


Before we go to school. 


Everyone dressed and ready, 


This is our family rule. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
What do you like for breakfast? (Accept answers pleasantly, but write on the blackboard only 
food suitable for breakfast.) The final result should be something like this: 


Fruit — fresh fruit, stewed fruit or fruit juice. 


Milk 7 Eggs Toast Bacon Cereal (cooked or dry) 


We do not need all of these things at one breakfast. Let us make three breakfasts from the 
list. Each must be a good one. 


Breakfast I 


Breakfast II Breakfast III 


Fruit Fruit Fruit 
Milk Milk Cocoa 
Hot cereal Toast and butter Bacon 


Egg Toast and butter 


What foods are in all the breakfasts? 
How does Mother make cocoa? What foods are in it? 
How can the family help get the breakfast ready? 


Mother prepares the food. 

Sister sets the table. 

Brother places the chairs at the table. 

Baby laughs and plays. 

Everyone eats the food mother prepares and all enjoy a good breakfast. 


Conclusions: 


The breakfast is good because mother has prepared suitable food. The family is happy because 
everyone helped. Let us learn a new word. (Write “COOPERATE” on the blackboard and explain 
its meaning. ) 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note To Teachers: 


(The following series is written to help both teachers and 
children to appreciate more fully this great country of ours, 
and to help further a better understanding of her vast 
wonder ways — her transportation and communication 
facilities, her industries and food programs, her methods 
for housing and clothing, her means for educating -both 
children and adults for more efficient work and better 
health. A More Understanding America means a Finer 
America!) 


WONDER WAYS 


I wonder why the world seems smaller, 
And people closer day by day, 

And what has brought us so much nearer 
To places really far away? 


Is it the trains 

That skim so fast — 
A flash of steel 

And they are past? 
Is it the fish? 

That sail the sky 

Or roadsters gay 

That hurry by? 

Is it waters bridged 
With iron locks 

Or tunnels bored 
Right through the rocks? 
Or is it magic 

In the air 

That brings us news 
Of everywhere? 


Great world, you must have wonder ways, 
Of growing smaller with the days. 


LAND TRAVEL 
THE STORY OF THE STREAMLINED TRAIN 


Have you ever seen a flash of shining steel skim- 
ming over the earth with the speed of a hurricane? 
Have you stopped to look and found it was a train 
of stainless steel traveling at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour? 


That is the way I felt recently when I saw my 
train pulling into the station. It didn’t look at all 
like the regular trains upon which I had usually 


traveled. It was long and smooth and had a low 
body with a rounded nose and long tapering tail. 
It looked to me more like a huge caterpillar of 
silver than any other one thing I could think of. 

Although I saw that there were several separate 
cars to this train, they were so joined together 
that it looked like one long glistening tube. 

The engineer told me later that the cars are not 
coupled together as the old trains were, but are 
fitted together, the rear of one into the front of 
another. The wheels upon which the train runs 
are under these joints instead of under each sep- 
arate car. He also told me that the entire stream- 
lined train upon which I was traveling did not 
weigh as much as one of the old Pullman cars. 
Think of that! 

I was so surprised, too, to find that the train 
was not being pulled by a separate locomotive. 
Instead, in the front of the first car, there was a 
Diesel engine such as they use on motor vessels. 
This was making enough electricity of its own for 
running the train which had been built of very 
light weight steel. 

So you see the streamlined train is really an 
electric train not running by an overhead trolley 
or on a third rail, but making its own electricity 
as it is needed. 


I saw that in the first car beside the motor there 
was a post office and a storage room for carrying 
the mail, and that the passengers were seated in 
the other cars. 


As I took my seat, I realized at once how very 
comfortable I was going to be. Instead of the old 
Pullman seats, there are very comfortable seats 
made of soft sponge rubber. The windows were 
made extra wide so that it was a delight to look 
out. 


It seemed to me that the train offered every 
comfort of a traveling hotel with its radio room, 
its upstairs bedrooms, lounge room, coffee shop, 
dining car, writing room, barber shop, observa- 
tion parlor, and baths with both shower and tub. 

If one chose he could have his food brought 
from the electric buffet-grill and served on a little 
table by his seat. 


I spent many delightful hours, as did others of 
the passengers, in the observation parlor at the 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


end of the train. Here, the passengers can read wr. -g. maa you know that Glen Curtis, an engineer, 


books and magazines, listen to the radio, or watch 
the scenery from the windows or from the plat- 
form. 

Whenever the train stops at a station, a tele- 
phone may be connected so that passengers on 
board may talk to their friends at either long or 
short distance. 

It was amusing, too, to see the waiter telephone 
back to the coffee shop for a soda or a sandwich 
while the train was covering more than a mile a 
minute. 

And so we streaked across the country, across 
bridges, through tunnels, around corners, over 
mountains, across plains, in the lightest, fastest, 
streamlined train yet produced in this or any 
other country. Its siren could be heard over a mile 
away and its two headlights, one shining ahead 
and the other straight in the air, seemed to beck- 
on us on to a new day in travel, a day of lighter 


weight, higher speed and of greater safety. 


INTERESTING TRAVEL FACTS 


1. Did you ever see a traveling trailer with its 
living room, dining room, bedroom, kitchen 
and bath? 


2. Did you know that the modern trailer has its 
own electric lights, full length mirrors, dav- 
enport beds, ivory colored cook stove, electric 
ice box, frilly curtains at the windows, just 


like a real home? 


3. Did you know that in the year 1945 there were 
well over 300,000 trailers in the United States? 


4. Did you know that the Ford of the Trailer In- 
dustry is Arthur Sherman, who in 1929 de- 
cided to take his wife and children on a camp- 
ing trip and for that purpose built a boxed 
‘affair on wheels, with windows, folding bunks 


and a coal-burning stove? 


built the first trailer in this country in 1917? 


- Did you know that the first bicycle of 1800 


weighed over 100 pounds? Can you find out the 


weight of your bicycle? 


- Did you know that Henry Ford was the first 


licensed automobile driver in this country, 
driving his car about a hundred miles in the 
year 1895? 


Did you know that the first locomotive for 
regular use in the United States was called 
the “DeWitt Clinton?” It is now in the mu- 
seum of the Grand Central Terminal in New 


York City? 


. Did you know that sleepers were first used in 


10. 


1838, and that the first Pullman cars were 
built in 1859? 


Did you know that the strap which we grasp 
on our subway trains is a left-over from the 
old stage-coach days? What do you suppose it 


was used for at that time? 


THE TRAVELING HOME 


There’s style about just anything 
Be it hat or shoes or blouse, 
But the latest style in travel 
Is the little traveling house. 


You’ll find them in many colors 
And shapes of every kind; 

These little furnished box-houses, 
That travel on behind. 


So here’s to the rolling caravan 
Of little traveling homes, 
Where the air is clear and life is free, 


Heigho, to the traveling homes! 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Problem Solving Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
A. THE STREAMLINED TRAIN 


A Completion Test: 


1. The streamlined train is made of .................... : 

tail. 

4. The wheels of the train are under the .................... ‘ 

5. The streamlined train isrun bya..... ............... 

6. In the first car beside the motor thereisa ................ Cond 

8. The windows are made ................000:8 

9. The train offers a 


8. 


- Some of the streamlined trains have a 


eee eee 


between one car and another. 


B. INTERESTING THINGS TO DO AND DISCUSS 


. Can you collect pictures that show means of land travel from early times to the 


present? Can you arrange them in order? 


. Can you watch the trains that go through your town or city for a week? Then make 


reports to your class to cover the following questions: 
a. How many kinds of trains did you see? 

b. What are the different kinds of cars on a train? 
ec. How was the train run? 

d. How fast do you think the train was going? 


. We say that every caution is taken to make a train safe for its passengers. Name all 


the means you can think of in which a train protects the persons riding on it. How 
do the trains protect people at cross streets and on the highways? 


. How many kinds of trailers have you seen? Can you draw a picture of some of them 


to show the children? 
Can you make a list of five things you would find on a train? 


Can you make a project on your sand table showing the various kinds of transporta- 
tion in your own community? 


. Did you know that the first railroad for general transportation in America was the 


Baltimore and Ohio, which became a streamline in 1830? What kinds of cars ran 
over this road? Can you find out? 


What other kinds of power besides steam are used in running trains today? Make a 
list of them. 


9. Name five different makes of automobile. Can you find out where the factory for 
manufacturing each car is located? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Can you name any of the famous automobile highways in the United States? Per- 
haps you have driven over them in the summer with your family. 


Can you collect and bring to class pictures of railroad trains? Pictures of latest types 
of automobiles? 


Can you make a chart called “‘Safety Always,” listing the important rules for safe 
automobile driving? 
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Problem Solving Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways) 


C. INTERESTING TRAVEL FACTS 


A Yes—No Test 


1. The trailer has rooms just like a real home. : Yes — No 
2. Arthur Sherman is the Ford of the Trailer Industry. Yes — No 
3. Glen Curtis built the first trailer in 1919, Yes — No 
4. Henry Ford drove the first licensed automobile in the United States 
in the year 1895. Yes — No 
5. The first Pullman cars were built in 1906. Yes — No 
6. The “De Witt Clinton” was our first bus for regular use. Yes — No 
7. The first bicycle weighed over 100 pounds. Yes — No 
8. The modern trailer is lighted by electricity. Yes — No 
9. The first railroad for transportation in America was the New York Central. Yes — No 
10. The early locomotives were run by steam. Yes — No 
D. THINGS TO DO OR TALK OVER 
1. Can you make a chart showing by pictures and short stories what means of trans- 
portation bring countries together? 
2. Can you give the names of five large railroad companies? 
3. The “Hiawatha,” the “Comet,” and the “‘Zephyr’’ are three of our modern stream- 


lined trains. Can you name others? 


. Can you give a speech to your class showing how George Washington traveled and 


how President Truman travels? 


E. CITY TRAVEL 


. Can you name all forms of travel that a city child enjoys? 


. If you live in the country, can you find any means of travel such as you may have en- 


joyed in a neighboring city? 


. Can you make a chart or construct a sand table project showing the history of travel 


in your community? 


4. Would you like to bring in a collection of pictures showing city travel? 


10. 


. Would you like to bring in a collection of pictures showing the latest type of auto- 


mobile? 


. Can you name three uses for the taxi; the bus; the elevated; the subway? 
. Can you name a very famous bridge? 


. Can you draw a picture of the fastest form of travel in a city? 


Can you name three forms of travel which are run: 
a. by steam 

b. by electricity 

c. by steam 


Can you make up a short poem on any kind of land travel? 


—— 
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Those Mother Goose Children Rebel 


A September Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Children representing Mother 
Goose Children 

Jack and Jill 

Little Miss Muffet 

Little Bo Peep 

Jack Be Nimble 

Little Jack Horner 

Mother Goose 

Scene: In Mother Goose Land. 
(As the scene opens. Mother 
Goose is talking to the children.) 


Mother Goose: 

September has come, and it’s time 
to return, 

To the neighborhood school where 
you all will learn. 

Learn to read and to write and do 
numbers too, 

For at school there is always 
something to do. 


Jack: 

Now, dear Mother Goose, going to 
school may be fun, 

But there’s still lots of things that 
I haven’t done. 

I have spent my vacation climbing 
the hill, 

And when I fell down, it was 
really a spill! 

’Though the climbing of hills has 


And now I would rather have time 
for some play, 


. For when Jack fell down, I came 


tumbling after, 

And that in itself was quite a 
disaster. 

It’s too soon to return to a place 
like school. 

Let’s start a month later, oh, 
please change the rule. 


Little Bo Peep: 


I have spent much of the time 
looking for sheep. 

Up early each morning and so los- 
ing my sleep. 

At last 1 decided to leave them 
alone. 

’Though they might be hungry 
and chilled to the bone. 

I need a longer vacation, as you 
can see, 

(Yawning) For I’m still just as 
sleepy as I can be. 


Little Jack Horner: 


I’m really quite bored sitting in a 
corner, 

For J guess you know that my 
name is Jack Horner. 

I hope I won’t land in a corner in 
school, 

For they’d call me a dunce since 
that’s the rule. 


And then IT lose out on my Vita- 
min A! 

Then when it’s time for school 
I’m often late. 

Let’s not open school till a later 
date. 


Jack Be Nimble: 


I have no time to do my arith- 
metic, 

For I have to jump over my can- 
dlestick. 

Oh, please, Mother Goose, don’t 
start school quite so soon, 

I never could get there until long 
after noon! 

Although we like our school, 
don’t make us start yet. 
Let’s tack up a sign, ““This school- 

house to let.” 


Mother Goose: 


I’ve heard the excuses, some good 
and some bad, 

And about the vacations most of 
you’ve had, 

But school will soon open to- 
morrow at nine, 

And you’d better be there, you 
children of mine! 

(As the act ends, and the children 


file out, Mother Goose points her 
wand at each in a threatening, al- 
though also, a pleasant sort of way.) 


made me quite strong, So I want more time to play in End of Act 
I'd get tired of school, where I September. 
know I belong. I'd like to start school some time ACT II 
Mother Goose: in November. Characters: 
I suppose, like Jack, you all have Little Miss Muffet: Miss Wilson, teacher. 
an excuse, I never have time for my curds Martha Billy 
Jill: and whey, Greg Beverly 
You might as well tell your dear So I’d rather start school on Sandra Sam 
Mother Goose. another day. Scene: In the schoolroom, the 
I am just like Jack, I have worked I’m so scared of spiders, I’m first day. (As the scene opens, 
hard each day, frightened away, Miss Wilson is speaking.) 
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Miss Wilson: 


I had a very strange letter from 


She didn’t want to return to class. 
Right now, however, she’s a sorry 
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And I hope he can sit in this seat 
right here. 
(Billy points to the seat next to 
himself) 
Beverly: 
Little Miss Muffet has a bad 
stomach ache, 
And lots of medicine she’s had to 
take. 
She ate too fast all those curds and 
whey, 
Before the spider sent her away. 
She needs more fruit and veg- 
etables, too, 
Before more learning she can do. 
She’s sorry she’s absent this very 
first day. 
She’s sick of vacations anyway. 


Sam: 
Jack Be Nimble is really quite 
sick. 
He burned his feet jumping the 
stick. 
His feet are bandaged, he must lie 
still. 
He says it’s no fun to be so ill. 
Miss Wilson: 


Guess Mother Goose Children 

have learned the hard way, 

That fussing about school really 

does not pay! ; 

Now we who are here, let’s: all 

remember, 

We're glad that our schools open 

in SEPTEMBER! 

(As the play ends, the children 
can all stand and give their own 
particular school cheer.) 

The End 


Gaze at the leaves, scarlet and gold; 


Mother Goose this morning, and I lass. 
; want to read it to the class. She too, fell down and bumped 
\ Dear Teacher, her crown, 
My children have all been And also ruined her new school 
) complaining because they didn’t gown. 
. want school to open and now they She’d rather, by far, be back at 
are feeling terribly because they school, 
can’t come to school this very first Learning each health and safety 
day. I haven’t time to write more, rule. 
but perhaps some of the other w= 
pils will tell you. (Miss Wilson stops 
Not long ago 1 saw Bo Peep. 
a minute as Martha raises her hand.) tog ‘ 
You. Mestha. She’d just returned from finding 
Martha: a sheep. ‘ 
| Miss Wilson, we all know what’s Her feet had blisters, her face 
“i ) happened to those children and we burning red. 
ienrtilh ven That young lady was sick in bed. 
ol ‘ Miss Wil m She said she’d like to go with me, 
a th wae h f To study once more her A.B.C. 
er She’d be thankful to return to 
explain what has happened to those . 
children like Jack and Jill, Little She didn’t tt t until N 
Bo Peep, Little Miss Muffet, and 
| ‘Jack Be Nimble. 
Greg: Billy: 
n- Well, I know about Jack, Miss’ Jack Horner’s thumb has become 
Wilson. infected. 
"t The other day he came down the He has to have medicine often 
hill, injected. 
¥4 Carrying water which began to He wants it to heal so he can get 
spill. back, 
I, The ground was wet and down he And enter sports like ball and 
fell. track. 
l- He can’t go to school, he isn’t well. He’d even be willing to sit in the 
He banged his head and cut his lip. corner, 
I bet he'll be careful on another *Though it really might mean 
d trip. shame and dishonor. 
Martha: He will return right soon, never 
if And I know about Jill. fear, 
u 
SEPTEMBER 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 
) High: Low: 
Hear the merry schoolbells ringing; 
Hear the happy children singing; 
See the leaves the wind is flinging; 
See the birds to warm lands winging. 
Medium: All: 
Now is the time for a fresh start; 
Now is the time to do YOUR part, 
. To see that all your work is done 


To make this year a happy one. 


Feel the autumn wind, sharp and cold; 
Then you know Summer’s gone away, 
And Mistress Fall has come to stay. 


Welcome, lovely, gay September! 
Summer joys we will remember, 
But we are glad to heed your call 
To do our best throughout the Fall. 
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Characters: 

The Narrator 

The Squirrel 

The Leaves: 

Sugar Maple Leaf 
White Oak Leaf 
Sycamore Leaf 
Beech Leaf 

Other Leaves — Any number 

Costumes: Narrator — No spe- 
cial costume necessary; Squirrel 
— Mask rented or cut from 
cardboard. Flannel suit made 
cover-all style and dyed reddish 
brown or gray; Leaves — Solid- 
colored suits or dresses form 
basis of costume. Construction 
paper leaves of proper shape and 
color sewed on. Alternate leaf 
costume; large leaf of desired 
shape cut from colored card- 
board and suspended from neck 
by string. 

Scenery: Stage should be dec- 
orated with leaves and branches, 
real or artificial. Sycamore 
branches with dangling seed 
balls should be placed high on 
one side of stage and Beech 
branches on the other side. 
Beech branches arranged to con- 
ceal small stepladder. Beech leaf 
stands on a middle rung so that 
his voice seems to be coming 
from the tree. 

(As the curtain opens, the 
leaves are dancing. The dance 
may be organized or it may be 
spontaneous whirling and twirl- 
ing. Lively music should be 
played. Toward the end of the 
dance the movements become 
slower as if the wind were dying 
down.) 

The Narrator: 

*Twas a morning in October 

The sky was bright and fair 

Gay-clad leaves were whirling, 

twirling 

And falling everywhere. 

(The Squirrel comes in. He darts 
in and out among the leaves, stop- 
ping occasionally to bury a nut.) 

The Narrator: 

And scampering among them 

On that lovely autumn day 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Autumn Among the Trees 


LAURA FEDER 


Was a busy little squirrel. 

He was storing nuts away. 

(The Squirrel sits down and turns 
a nut around and around.» 

The Narrator: 

And while he paused a moment, 

Turning a brown nut ’round and 

round 

(The Sugar Maple Leaf comes in 
and twirls slowly across the stage.) 

A crimson leaf came floating, 

floating, 

Until it touched the ground. 

(The Squirrel runs over to the 
Leaf.) 

The Narrator: The squirrel ran 
over to it. 

The Squirrel: How do you do? 

The Narrator: he said. 

(The Maple Leaf falls gracefully 
to the floor.) 

Maple Leaf: How do you do? 

The Narrator: it answered him, 

As it touched its mossy bed. 

The Squirrel: Where did you come 
from? 

The Narrator: he asked. 

He was quite curious, you see. 

Maple Leaf: 

I came from high above your head 

From that tall and lovely tree, 

Gracing street and park and lawn, 

Loved by all for summer’s shade, 

Loved by the sweet-toothed late 

in winter, 

When the sap is into sugar made. 

And now in autumn’s gayest dress 

It paints the landscape bright 

Red, yellow, and orange leaves 

Make the tree a dazzling sight. 

It is called a Sugar Maple. 

It grew from a winged seed 

To fill the great outdoors with 

beauty 

To supply the wood that people 

need. 

(The Oak Leaf starts to twirl 
across the stage. The Squirrel turns 
his head and watches.) 

The Narrator: 


The Squirrel had been listening 
intently, 
But now he looked away. 


He saw another leaf come twirling 
down, 


And wondered what it would say. 
The Squirrel: Are you a Maple 
Leaf? 
The Narrator: he asked. 
It replied, 
The Oak Leaf: 
Oh, no indeed. 
Surely you have eaten acorns, 
And an acorn is a seed. 
It grows into a giant Oak, 
The king of the forest is he. 
All summer long I spent my time 
In that tall and stalwart tree. 
The Squirrel: What will you do 
now? 
The Narrator: asked the squirrel. 
The Oak Leaf: First I'll wither and 
then I'll die. 
The Narrator: 
The wind then whistled ‘round 
the leaf. 
The Squirrel thought he heard it 
sigh. 
The Oak Leaf: I’m happy, though, 
The Narrator: it said. 
The Oak Leaf: 
My duties I have done. 
I covered up a baby bud 
And made food in summer’s sun. 
The Squirrel: You made food? 
The Narrator: inquired the squir- 
rel. 
The Oak Leaf: Of course. That’s 
what leaves are for. 
The Narrator: The Squirrel looked 
quite interested. 
The Oak Leaf: Sit down. 
The Narrator: said the leaf, 
The Oak Leaf: 
And I will tell you more. 
Inside of me are tiny bodies 
Called chloroplasts, you see. 
They make a substance called 
chlorophyll. 
And that’s what feeds the tree. 
The Squirrel: But what will feed it? 
The Narrator: asked the squirrel. 
The Squirrel: When winds are cold 
and snow is deep. 
The Oak Leaf: 
In winter time it needs no food, 
For it is fast asleep. 
(The Squirrel darts about again, 
looking here and there.) 
The Narrator: 
When the leaf had tired of talking, 
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The Squirrel ran away 

To see what else he could find 

On that bright October day. 

(The Squirrel stops and examines 
a Sycamore ball.) 

He thought he saw another nut 

But it was a round, brown ball. 

There were hundreds more of 

them 

Up in a tree quite tall, 

A tree with mottled trunk and 

broad leaves 

Which were quickly turning 

brown. 

(The Sycamore Leaf comes in and 
twirls across the stage towards the 
Squirrel.) 

The Narrator: 

As the squirrel sat there watching, 

One came tumbling down. 

The Squirrel: Hello. 

The Narrator: said the friendly 
squirrel. 

The Squirrel: Please tell me what 
those balls are for. 


Sycamore Leaf: Those hold the_ 


seeds. 
The Narrator: the leaf replied, 
Sycamore Leaf: 
Seeds of the‘lofty Sycamore. 
The wind will blow them all away 


It will scatter them far and near 

That is how Mother Nature does 
her planting 

In the autumn time of year. 

(The Squirrel darts about again.) 

The Narrator: 

When the leaf had finished talking 

The bright-eyed squirrel spied 
another tree. 

(The Squirrel hurries to a spot 

vuniler the Beech branches.) 


The Narrator: 


He knew there might be nuts be- 
neath 

And scurried forth to see 

Near the trunk of Quaker gray 

A feast he quickly found 

Nuts were scattered here and 
there 

But not a leaf was on the ground. 

(The Squirrel looks up at the 

Beech branches.) 


The Narrator: 
The Squirrel looked up above his 


head 

The Beech leaves were no longer 
green 

They, too, wore their autumn 
dress 


And in palest gold were seen. 


The Curious Kitten 


One Act Play 
ETTA F. GILBERT 


One Act Play 


Characters: 

Tom Kitten Mrs. Cow 

Mrs. Hen Mr. Pig 
Miss Pony 


At Rise: Mrs. Cow enters, 
walks around and glances at 
entrance where stands Tom Kit- 
ten. 

Mrs. Cow: 

Oh dear, here comes Tom Kitten 

With his questions all day long. 

It’s “Who and Why and What 

and When?” 

Oh, how I hate his song. 

Tom Kitten: (coming in, speaks 
cheerfuily): 

Mrs. Cow, I’d like to ask you, 


Do you take your horns off 
nightly? 
When you go to bed to slumber? 
I would think ’twould be un- 
sightly. 
Mrs. Cow: 
Oh, kitten, you upset me so; 
You make me ill with worry; 
I have business in the farmyard; 
I must leave you in a hurry. 
(As Mrs. Cow goes out, Mrs. Hen 
walks in, looking on the ground 
(floor) and does not see Tom Kitten, 
who is walking around.) 
Mrs. Hen: 
Pluckack, pluckack, I feel so fine; 
It’s just the day for scratching. 
(Looks up and sees Tom) 


The Squirrel: Why don’t you come 
down? 

The Narrator: asked the Squirrel. 

The Beech Leaf: Oh, no. 

The Narrator: replied a_ saw- 
toothed leaf. 

The Beech Leaf: We may cling all 
winter long. 

The Squirrel: Why did Jack Frost 
paint you yellow then? You used to 
be green, you see. 

The Beech Leaf: Jack Frost did not 
paint us, 

The Narrator: replied the leaf. 

The Beech Leaf: 

He does not paint the leaves of 

any tree. 

Our yellow color was there 

All summer while our leaves were 

green 

But while we were busy making 

chlorophyll 

Other colors couldn’t be seen. 

The Squirrel: I understand. 

The Narrator: replied the squirrel. 


The Squirrel: 

And now I must be on my way. 

I’ve surely learned a lot of things 

On this fine October day. 
Curtain 


Dear me, that kitten’s here again; 
What mischief is he hatching? 
Kitten: 
Well, well, I see good Mrs. Hen; 
Now here’s a simple question: 
If chickens eat too many bugs, 
Do they get indigestion? 
Mrs. Hen: 
Alas, the rooster promised me 
He’d warn me of your coming. 
Your very words get me upset, 
And set my head to humming. 
(She flutters out the door, calling, 
“Squawk, Squawk,” as Mr. Pig 
enters.) 
Mr. Pig: (not seeing Tom Kitten at 
first): 


Oink, oink, I wonder why that hen 
Rushed out so very madly. (He 
looks up and sees Tom) 

It’s kitten! Now I understand; 
He makes us all feel badly. (He 
turns his head away from 

Tom.) 
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Kitten: 
You can’t fool me, you silly pig; 
You just don’t want to listen 
To what I want to ask you. Say, 
Why do your black eyes glisten? 
Mr. Pig: 
I just won’t talk — at least to you; 
I hear my mother calling; 
I’m sure she needs me, and I’m 
glad 
That I can leave your squalling. 
(Goes out) 
Kitten: (sadly, as Mr. Pig goes out): 
I wonder why I have no friends; 
I only want to cheer them; 
But all the animals run off 
As soon as I come near them. 
(He goes out slowly and in come 
Mrs. Cow, Mr. Pig, Mrs. Hen and 
Miss Pony.) 
Mrs. Cow: 
I’ve called you all together here 
To see if we can find a way 
To show Tom Kitten why it is 
We hurry from him every day. 
Miss Pony: 
Let’s turn the tables on him now, 
And this is my suggestion: 
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When Tom Kitten asks us some- 
thing 
Let each answer with a question. 
Mrs. Cow: 
The very thing, the very thing; 
Let each have questions ready, 
And when he gets what we've 
endured, 
He will not be so heady. 
(Tom Kitten comes skipping in.) 
Kitten: 
Well, look who’s here — the whole 
barnyard; 
Good Cow, what makes the snow 
white? 
Mrs. Cow: 
Here’s one for you, Tom Kitten, 
please, 
You tell me why some dogs bite. 
Kitten: 
Oh, I don’t know, but Pony here, 
Tell me, do mice see double? 
Miss Pony: 
Well you should know, but answer 
this: 
Why do some cats make trouble? 
Kitten: 
Oh, Mr. Pig, here’s one for you: 
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What makes the trees so twiggy? 
Mr. Pig: 

I just don’t care; you tell me, Tom, 

Why do they call pigs piggy? 
Kitten: 

Oh, I’m not sure, but Mrs. Hen, 

What makes the sun quit shining? 
Mrs. Hen: 

Well, why do animals and folks 

Know when it’s time for dining? 

(Silence for a moment, and Tom 
looks slowly around at each one.) 
Kitten: 

By asking me some questions, too. 

You’ve each one shown me what 

I’ve done, 

And if you'll all forgive me now, 

T’ll never ask another one. 

(The animals all crowd around 
Tom.) 


Mrs. Cow: 
Of course, we'll all forgive you, 
Tom; 
Come to the barnyard any day, 


And if you’ve learned your lesson 
well, 


We'll promise not to run away. 


A Summer Rhyme 


(Fill in the word that rhymes. 
Word list is at the end of the poem). 
Pat and Bill went out to play 
On a pleasant summer’s .......... 
Bill wore a sun suit and a hat 
A pair of blue jeans covered ....... 
The sun made shadows on the...... 
The trees were sweet with robin talk 
And butterflies winged everywhere 
Like colored rainbows on the...... 
Upon the clothes line linens........ 
With ruffled dresses in between 
Danced gaily in the morning....... 
Ripe apples on the orchard trees 
Hung jewel like in the yellow ..... 
Oh, summer is the time for fun 
Then — little boys in coveralls 
With skipping ropes and bouncing 
Walk barefoot in the meadow...... 
And watch the cloud ships as they 
pass 
The sun plays sudden peek aboo 
A drop of rain comes splashing. . . . . 
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The leafy branches overhead 

and pansies in the flower.......... 

Lift thirty faces to the............ 

Now — where the ground was dusty 
dry 

New puddles gather. Pat and Bill 

Of outdoor play have had their... .. 

And once inside they search for 
nooks 

In which to read their story........ 

The storm makes rhythms on 

But both the lads are waterproof 

They laugh to see the drops of...... 


Go sliding down the window pane 
A boxer pup, fresh from his nap 
Plays romp and tag with Patrick’s 


And Kitten Cuddle, on the sill 
Makes purring noise for little. ..... 


The cloud goes by. The sun comes 
out 


Bright water gurgles from the...... 


Then drips and stops. The dusk 
comes down 

And lights the windows on the..... 

At supper Bill and Pat are fed 

Then up the stairs they go to...... 

The room is cool. The dark is deep 

A star comes out. They fall........ 


Words to rhyme 


Sun Air 
Clean Roof 
Walk Balls 
Pat Books 
Breeze Fill 
Grass Sky 
Bed Through 
Rain Asleep 
Bed Town 
Cap Spout 
Bill Day 
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A Tale in Rhyme for Story Time 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


The Big, Big Flood! 


See it tumbling, splashing down, 
See it RAIN in Insect Town! 
But there’s a spot that you and I 
Know is cosy, warm and dry. 
STUMPY VILLA, you have guessed, 
Of Insect Houses, quite the best! 
See how the rain in falling makes 
Of all the land such great big lakes 
That everyone must keep afloat, 
By paddling in a tiny boat! 
A lily-pad for just such days 
Is launched beneath our very gaze, 
And in a polished walnut shell 
Rode Percy Fieldmouse, till he fell 
KERSPLASH! And lost his finest hat, 
And sat down in the mud at that! 
See Spotty and Miss Honey Bee, 
A splendid sailor-man is he. 
Now he’s hoisting up the sail, 
See it swell and catch the gale. 
Seed pods make the best canoes, 
And even mushrooms one can use! 
See Fuzzy Caterpillar ride 
With Maggie Earthworm at his side, 
He’s a clever little feller — 
What a wonderful umbrella! 
Croaky Frog, says, “Kata, rink!” 
“This rain is just the thing, I think!” 
He will never need a boat, 
To help protect his nice green coat! 
Rain will make the flowers grow, 
Wash their faces off, you know. 
How full the Pitcher Plants will be — 
But look! The rain has stopped, O see, 
There’s Mr. Sun, who’s shining smile 
Was hidden from us for awhile. 
And diamonds of sparkling hues, 
Glistening yellows, reds and_ blues, 
The silken spider-web will hold, 
Of rain-drop jewels, wealth untold! 
And here’s a thought for EVERYONE — 
After rain, there’s always SUN! 
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LITTLE GEOGRAPHY POSTERS 
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(Page 62) 
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WHEN IT IS DAY TIME ON ONE HALF OF THE EARTH IT IS 
NIGHT TIME ON THE OTHER HALF xt 


CHILDHOOD 
Louise D. Tessin 


GOOD 
MORNING. 
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LITTLE GEOGRAPHY POSTERS Louise D. Tessin 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


LAND AND WATER 


THE EARTH IS DIVIDED INTO LAND AND WATER 


ips 
| 
| > NORTH 
SOUTH 
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ANIMAL CUT-OUTS (Page 63) Louise D. Tessin 


DRAW FIGURE ON 
CREASED PAPER AND Cur. 
PASTE TOPS oF 
ANIMALS TOGETHER 
AS FAR DOWN AS 
DOTTED LINES 

By) INDICATE 


METHOD 1 
CREASE INCH 
MARGIN AGAINST 
STEELEDGE RULER 


SEPARATE EARS 
WHERE MARKED 
BY- x. 


FIGURES 
MAY BE PASTED { 


ON CARDS 


PASTE PAPER 
TOGETHER AS 
FAR AS DOTTED 
LINE BEFORE 
CUTTING 


BEND TABS 
TOGETHER OVER 
EDGE OF KNIFE 
AFTER CUTTING 1S 
COMPLETED - PASTE —> 


— 
| 
y (rae METHOD 2 | 
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STENCILING WITH CRAYONS (Page 63) Louise D. Tessin 


CUT FIVE PIECES OF DRAW— 
ING PAPER EXACTLY FIVE 


INCHES SQUARE. RULE AN 
INCH MARGIN AROUND EACH. 


CUT ouT 


CUT OUT UPPER RIGHT AND 
LEFT CORNERS 
MARK EACH 
PIECE IN 
ORDER - FIRST 
SECOND, 
THIRD, ETC. 


ON THE FIRST 
SHEET TRACE 
ALL PARTS 
OF THE 
DESIGN 
NUMBERED 
1, ON THE 
SECOND 
SHEET ALL 
PARTS 
NUMBERED 


cut out 
EACH PART 
OF THE 
STENCILS 
ACCURATELY. 


RULE A 
INCH 
PIECE OF 
WHITE 
DRAWING PAPER INTO 3 INCH SQUARES. LAY THE FIRST STENCIL ON THE Top 
LEFT-HAND SQUARE SO CORNERS A’AND-B EXACTLY MATCH THE TOP CORNERS 
OF THE SQUARE. COLOR THE CUT AREA YELLOW. 


NOW LAN ASIDE STENCIL -1- AND PLACE THE SECOND STENCIL SO CORNERS 


A-AND-B MATCH TOP CORNERS OF SQUARE, COLOR ALL PARTS OF 2 ORANGE 
OR DEEP YELLOw. 


ALL PARTS oF 3 ARE GROWN, _4 GREEN ,— S RED-ORANGE OR RED. 


THIS COMPLETES THE DESIGN. REPEAT PERFORMANCE ON REMAINING 
SQUARES TO MAKE ALL-OVER PATTERN. 


THESE ARE THE BASIC STEPS IN DRAWING, TRACING , CUTTING AND STENCILING 
WITH TEXTILE COLORS ON FABRIC. TRY OUT THE LATTER ON A DISH TOWEL, IN THIS 
CASE DO NOT Cur our THE TWO TOP CORNERS OF THE STENCIL PAPERS BUT 
MARK THEM E AND F REGISTER CORNERS E AND F AGAINST TWO PINS PUT 
INTO THE FAGRIC. FIRST SHRINK AND IRON FABRIC. PLACE BLOTTER OVER 
DRAWING BoaRD. TACK FABRIC TIGHTLY OVER BiorreER. THEN INSERT 
PINS 5 INCHES APART. PLACE CORNERS E ANO F AGAINST PINS. STENCIL. 
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A USEFUL BAG (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


WRONG SIDE 
OF 
MATERIAL 


SIDE oF CREASE 


MATERIAL 


IN. SEAMS 


O 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
4 


|. MATERIAL SEW AIN.SEAM 3_ TURN INSIDE OUT. PRESS. CREASE 
ON SIDES AND BOTTOM. 3¥q INCHES FROM TOP. 
2- TURN BACK ‘2 IN. ALL AROUND 4_ OPEN UP TOP AND PRESS so 
TOP AND BASTE. 5 
MAKE A LINING FOR BAG IN THE SAME 
MANNER ,. SAME SIZE. ZIPPER INTO. 
OPENING. SEW. 


-6—~AT TIME OF 
BASTING, INSERT 
ENDS OF STRAP AT 
EITHER END OF 
ZIPPER. 


MAKE STRAP OF SAME MATERIAL 
3X12 IN. FOLO,SEW ‘'/21N. SEAM. 
TURN INSIDE OUT. PRESS .STITCH. 


INSERT ENDS ONE INCH AT TIME 
OF ATTACHING 
STRAP ANO 
ZIPPER To 
BAG. - (6) 


@ 


& 


NOW BASTE TOP (TURNED IN) RDGE 
OF LINING TO THE UNDER SIDE oF 
ZIPPER . WHIP ON WITH TINY STITCHES, 


BRAID Woot coRD 472 IN. 
LONG. LOOP THROUGH ENO 
OF ZIPPER. ADM TASSELS ._» 


SELECT RATHER HEAVY 
MATERIAL FOR THE BAG 
AS CRETONNE OR 
MATERIAL. 


LINING SHOULD BE THIN 
MATERIAL. 


BAG MAY BE MADE OF A 
WOOLLEN FABRIC AND 
EMBROIDERED IN COLORED 
WOOL. 


THE ZIPPER Js PUT INTO 

THIS BAG IN A VERY SIMPLE MANNER, 
AND IT DOES NOT SHOW WHEN THE 
BAG IS CARRIED. 


BAG NEEDS ONLY ONE STRAP. 
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HOME CRAFTS (See Page 41, June Issue) 


Louise D. Tessin 


DECORATIVE: SHELF FOR FLOWER HOLDER 


MADE OF PACKING Box Wood 


PLAN YOUR DESIGN To FIT THE WIDTH AND 
HEIGTH OF YouR TIN CAN. THE DESIGN 
SHOWN FITS A CAN 3/2 DIAMETER ANO 4/2 
INCHES GIGH. 

NOTICE... SHELF IS 4 IN. ACROSS FRONT AND 
3974 IN. DEEP. 

PAINTED LINE GIVES EFFECT oF 

EXTENDED SHELF. 


CUT OUT PARTS. SANDPAPER 
SMOOTH. NAILANDSCREW 
GETHER. APPLY A COAT OF MIX- 
TURE OF HALF SHELLAC AND 
HALF WOOD ALCOHOL. SAND- 
PAPER AGAIN. PAINT WITH 

OIL COLORS. FINISH WITH COAT 


OF SHELLAC. HANG To WALL BY 
TWO NAILS. 


TO MAKE CAN WATER © 
PROOF AND RUST 
PROOF APPLY COAT 
OF PARAFFIN TO INSIDE 
WALLS AND BASE OF 
CAN. TO DO THIS, 
POUR MELTED PARAFFIN 
INTo CAN. Now, AS 
You PovrR iT out 
AGAIN, SLOWLY TURN 
THE CAN SO THE SIDE 
WALLS WILL GE WELL 
COVERED. THIS MAY 
RE REPEATED SEVERAL 
TIMES TO PRODUCE 
THICK COATING. 
JUST PUT A SMALL 
GLASS OF WATER INTO 
CAN, THIS CAN BE 
EASILN REMOVED AT 
ANY TIME. 


TO PREVENT CAN FROM 
FALLING OFF SHELF, 
PLACE ASMALL HOOK 
AT CENTER TOP, TURN 
HOOK INTO TOP OF 
CAN. 


TIN CAN 


3—» 


COLOR SUGGESTION: 

BACKGROUND AND BRACE DARK BLUE. 

SHELF ANO PAINTED LINE HIGHTER GLUE. 

FLOWERS LIGHT PINK . CENTERS DEEP PINK 

LEAVES LIGHT AND DARK GREEN , VELLOW -GREEN 

BLUE-GREEN. 

BIRD_ 1-2-3- LIGHT ORANGE, ORANGE, DEEP 

ORANGE, 4-REO, S-YELLOW, 6-RED-VIOLET. 
TIN CAN 


— 


BRACE 


SIDE VIEW 


TURN SCREW-HOOK F 


INTO CAN 


© 


HOLES 
MUST BE 
LARGE 


ENOUGH 
TO SLIDE 


OVER 
NAIL HEADS. 


ONE HALF OF 
DESIGN 


OVERALL SIZE 6X12 INCHES 
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CUT AND FOLD SQUIRREL Helen Strimple 


FASTEN 
At “A” \ 


CLIP 
OR 
TAPE 
FOLD 
PASTE 
BETWEEN uw FOLD 


FORE PAWS 


~ A A- 
| 
WITH 
| 
BSE 
A Ax 
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SAFETY POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


STREETS 
ONLY AT 
CORNERS / 


WAYS BEFORE 
CROSSING / 


CROSS 
| 
* ~ 
SEM 
NV 
| 
LOOK 
BOTH 


BLACKBOARD BORDER (Page 64) 
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Helen Striniple 
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COLOR TO FIND THE PICTURE Helen Strimple 


1- YELLOW 2- BLUE 3- ORANGE 


PSS 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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SEPTEMBER SEAT WORK (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


d 


Mary has an apple. 
She will take tt fo 
school. 

her Flesh 
Orange, her hair 
light yellow. 
Faint her dress 


blue. 

Four apples anc 

One apple and two 
apples are how’many? 


Ww - 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The Children Have Found a Friendly Alligator! 


Named by Ponce de Leon 
Florida’ due to the fact it was 
discovered at Easter time when 
the land was covered with 
flowers. 

State Song: Swanee River, also 
known as Old Folks at Home, 
written by Stephen C. Foster. 


State Bird: Mocking Bird. 
Capital: Tallahassee. 


On the Seal appears the motto 
**In God We Trust.” 


The several nicknames are Al- 
ligator; Everg'ade, Peninsula and 
Flower State. 

The everglades are swampy, 
covered with evergreens, palms 
and palmettos. 

Many winter resorts along the 
coast. 

Valuable crops are oranges, 
figs, dates, pineapples, bananas 
and avocado pears. 
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Dyer Kuenstler 
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Find a scared boy, a girl, a dunce, Grandma and the teacher. Also find a cat, a dog, an apple, ruler and pencil 
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Mr. Pig stopped working and looked thoughtful 


Mrs. Goose’s Cookbook 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY Mrs. Goose was 
going to make some blueberry muf- 
fins. ““The berries are so fine and 
ripe now,” she told herself. 

She had her big apron on, and her 
cooking cap. The yellow bowl was 
on the table, and the long tin spoon, 
too. 

Mrs. Goose reached for her cook- 
book. But it was not on the shelf 
where it usuaily was. 

She looked on all the shelves. She 
looked behind the clock, but it was 
not in any of those places. 

“Well,” she said, “I must have 
lent it to one of my foolish friends. 
Somebody has borrowed it. Maybe 
it is Mrs. Squirrel.” 

She ran across the street and 
knocked at Mrs. Squirrel’s door 
with her long tin spoon, 

Mrs. Squirrel stuck her head out. 
She had her red: dustcap on. 


“Hello,” said Mrs. Goose. “You 
look funny, in that red cap.” 

“You look funny in that white 
one. Why are you running around 
with that spoon, anyway?” 

“That is very easy to explain. I 
was going to make blueberry muf- 
fins, and the cookbook is not in its 
place on the shelf, I thought maybe 
you had borrowed it.” 

“Borrowed it? Why should I 
want to borrow your Animaltown 
Ladies’ Cookbook when I have one 
just like it?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Certainly I haven’t got it.” 

“Well, excuse me, then,” said 
Mrs. Goose; and she plopped down 
the steps, still waving her spoon. 

Where should she go next? Who 
would be most likely to borrow her 
cookbook? Oh, yes, Mr. Pig, because 
he was always eating. Mrs. Goose 
went to his house. 


| 
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There he was in his garden, work- 
ing among his melons. 

“Hello,” she said. “I came to see 
if you had my cookbook here at 
your house.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because I can’t find it. I thought 
you might have borrowed it.” 

Mr. Pig stopped working and 
looked thoughtful. “I don’t think I 
have it,” he said, “but we will go in 
and see.” 

He had a row of cookbooks that 
stretched in a long line under his 
window. Mrs. Goose thought she 
had never seen so many at once. He 
looked them over, and so did she; 
but hers was not there. 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Pig. “But when 
you find it, | believe I should like to 
borrow it. It might have some 
recipes in it I have never tried.” 

“IT think you have enough recipes 
already,” said Mrs. Goose, and went 
along. 

Perhaps Three-Ducks had _ her 
cookbook. They were down at Blue 
Pond, swimming. 

Mrs. Goose stood on the shore 
and called, “Hello, there. Have you 
got my cookbook at your house?” 

“What do you mean, have we got 
your cookbook?” quacked Three- 
Ducks. “We are natural cooks. We 
never opened a cookbook in our 
lives.” 

Mrs. Goose blinked. She said to 
herself, ““That probably explains 
why they have such funny food. So 
corny and dry. Why, their cookies 
taste just like their pies, and their 
pies just like their cakes, and every- 
thing just like hard mush.” 

She went on. Here she was in such 
a fix! For how could she make blue- 
berry muffins without a recipe, and 
how could she use her recipe when 
it was in the lost cookbook? Perhaps 
Mrs. Hen had borrowed it. She 
would go there. 


Mrs. Hen was mixing a pail of 
green paint. She was going to fix up 
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her ladder. Her chicken daughters, 
Arabelle and Clarabelle, were hop- 
ping all over the ladder, dripping 
paint and giggling. Mrs. Hen kept 
saying, “Be quiet, girls.” 

“T am sorry to bother you,” said 
Mrs. Goose, stepping up, “but did 
you borrow my cookbook?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Hen. “Why? 
Can’t you find it?” 

“No. And I was all ready to make 
blueberry muffins, too. Everything 
there, but the book.” 

“You look all flustered out,” said 
Mrs. Hen, cocking a yellow eye. 
“Why don’t you go home, and 
make yourself a nice cool drink, and 
rest? Then maybe you will be able to 
think where your cookbook is.” 

Mrs. Goose decided to take Mrs. 
Hen’s advice. She made some lem- 
onade. She sat down in her red 
rocking chair beside her reading 
table. Yes, this was nice. She was 
all flustered out! “I couldn’t make 
blueberry muffins, tired as I am, 
even if I had the book,” she told 
herself. “I might as well read, to 
relax.” 

Mrs. Goose picked up the Animal- 
town News. She looked the paper 
over. But it was an old one; she 
had read it all. “‘A little story will 
rest me,” she thought, and picked up 
a book. 

She opened it in the middle, and 
read a title, ““Macaroons.” 

‘“‘What are macaroons?” she won- 
dered. “‘Are they anything like 
racoons?” Well, she liked learning 
about different animals, the kinds 
that did not live in Animaltown. 
“This ought to be a nice, cheerful 
story,” she thought, and began to 
read: “Beat one egg white stiff. Add 
three cups light corn syrup. Keep on 


Arabelle and Clarabelle were hopping all over the ladder. 


beating. Fold in two cups of corn- 
flakes...” 

“What a dull story,” murmured 
Mrs. Goose. “Just stuff, stuff, stuff! 
And no animals at all. Not even 
racoons — and it doesn’t explain 
what macaroons are. It is just a list 
— this story. ll try another...” 

She opened the book at a different 
place. 

‘“‘Welsh rarebit,” she read, “Or 
‘Rabbit’! [ll understand this,” she 
told herself. There are Pop Rabbits, 
right here in Animaltown. [I shall 
like to read about a rabbit.” 

So she started reading. 

“A tablespoon of butter. Stir in 
slowly a cup and a half of diced 
cheese. Add a teaspoon of salt, a 
pinch of pepper...” 

Mrs. Goose sighed. ‘*This story is 
sillier than the first one,” she said. 
“It starts out with butter — and 


“Look, Three Ducks,”’ she cried, have found my cookbook!’’ 


goes on to salt —- and nothing hap- 
pens, at all. It is very tiring.” 

She took a sip of lemonade, but 
it did not make her feel cool. “Well, 
I'll try once more.” She opened the 
book again. “The title of this story 
is ‘Blueberry Muffins.’ Well, it may 
only make me feel worse — to re- 
member how I wanted to make 
muffins, and couldn’t, because I 
didn’t have the recipe.” 

But she began reading, 

“One cup of nice fresh blueberries, 
2 cups of flour, sifted with...” 

Then she stopped. A great big 
idea had come into her goosie head, 
so big that it almost knocked her 
out of the rocking chair. She put her 
wing over the place where her brain 
was supposed to be. Her bill flew 
wide open. “Why, this story sounds 
like a recipe,” she said, “‘and for 
blueberry muffins, too! Could it 
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be...” and very slowly, very care- 
fully, as though she were afraid it 
might explode, Mrs. Goose looked 
at the cover of the book she held in 
her lap. 

It said, in big red letters: “The 
Animaltown Ladies’ Kitchen Cook- 
book.” 

Then very carefully, very slowly, 
she looked at the inside of the cover. 
There it was, in her own wriggly 
handwriting, ‘““This book belongs to 
Mrs. Goose.” 

Then did she laugh at her own 
mistake? Did she say, “That’s a 
good one on me; I must have put 
the cookbook on my reading table 
with the other books, because — 
because —- it looked like a book, 
because it was a book?” No, she 
didn’t say anything like that, be- 
cause all at once she was too busy. 

She felt she just had to go and tell 
the good news to some of her friends. 

She rushed to Blue Pond. “Look, 
Three-Ducks,” she cried, “I have 
found my cookbook!” 

But they were diving down for 
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bugs. Their tails were up in the air, 
and their feet were kicking. They 
didn’t even hear her. 

She rushed to Mrs. Hen’s. 

“Look,” she cried. “Just look!” 

“Well. what are you going to do 
with it,” asked Mrs. Hen, “now 
that you have found it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I had a plan, but I can’t 
remember what it was.” 

“May I make a suggestion?” 

“Make away,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“Why don’t you go home and 
bake the blueberry muffins you 
were planning to make, when you 
couldn’t find your cookbook?” 

Mrs. Goose tooked pleased. She 
started to plop away, then she 
turned around. 

“But I can’t,” she said. “That is, 
not till later.” 


“Why not?” 

“Because,” said Mrs. Goose, “I 
have just remembered. I haven’t got 
any blueberries! I shall have to go 
and huy some.” 


Cissy Centipede’s 
New Shoes 


CATHERINE URBAN 


Mr. AND MRS. Centipede 
lived in a neat little house in among 
the weeds and grasses along a narrow 
rutty road. Their daughter Cissy 
lived with them. 

Cissy had a lot of fun running 
over the rutty road playing tag and 
hopscotch with her many friends. 
The dry dust of the road was warm 
and soft to her many feet, because 
Cissy loved to go barefooted. She 
had never had a pair of shoes in her 
life. But now she was going to have 
some. A pair for each of her many 
feet! 

Cissy was soon going to start to 
school at the little red school house 
and all the children wore shoes to 


school. Cissy was six years old now, 
and it was high time that she began 
to learn a few lessons. Or so her 
mother thought, and Mr. Centipede 
agreed with his wife. Cissy wasn’t 
so sure. She had such a fine time 
playing all day, and she did love to 
go barefooted. 

“But you'll like to wear shoes, 
too,” her mother said, as she tied 
Cissy’s best red ribbon to her hair. 
“You'll soon get used to them, and 
you won’t get cut on odd pieces of 
glass or rock any more. And you 
won't have to wash your feet every 
time you come into the house.” 

Well, when her mother said that, 
Cissy began to see that shoes were 


of some use. Much as she liked to go 
bare-footed, she had hurt her feet 
several times. And she did hate the 
chore of washing them every single 
time she wanted to go into the 
house. 

So Cissy’s face brightened and she 
even became impatient to get started 
for the shoe store. Mrs. Centipede 
finally was ready and so they went 
to Mr. Manyjoints’ Superior Shoe 
Emporium. 

“Well, well, well!” Mr. Many- 
joints said, welcoming them into 
his store. “And what may I do for 
you?” 

“Cissy must have some shoes,” 
Mrs. Centipede replied, as she sat 
down in one of the chairs that Mr. 
Manyjoints offered them. Cissy sat 
down in the chair next to her mother 
and Mr. Manyjoints sat down on a 
stool in front of Cissy. 

“Fine! Fine!” the shopkeeper said, 
and he rubbed his hands together as 
he looked at Cissy’s many feet. 
This would be a sale, indeed! 

He got out his measuring stick 
and measured Cissy’s front feet. 
They were size nine, tripple C. 
They had grown quite broad from 
so much walking barefoot. 

“And just what type of shoe did 
you have in mind?” Mr. Many- 
joints asked. 

“Well,” Cissy’s mother said, “I 
thought sandals would be nice. 
Then Cissy wouldn’t have to wear 
stockings and I wouldn’t have quite 
so much washing and mending to 
do!” 

“That’s true,” Mr. Manyjoints 
agreed. ““They’re fine for early fall 
days, but it will soon be cooler and 
then . .. Well, let me show you sev- 
eral kinds, then you can decide.” 

Mrs. Centipede nodded and Mr. 
Manyjoints got on his ladder and 
switched back and forth along a wall 
filled with shoe boxes. Cissy watched 
him with interest. It looked as if it 
might be fun to be a shoe salesman. 

Mr. Manyjoints brought down 
several boxes and began to try the 
shoes on Cissy’s feet. First he put on 
a pair of sandals. They did look fine. 
Cissy got up and walked back and 
forth before a low mirror 80 that she 
could see them. 


“Oh, I like them,” she cried in 
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delight. “They feel fine and they do 
look neat!” 

But as Mrs. Centipede looked at 
them, she began to frown. “It’s 
true,” she said, looking at Mr. 
Menyjoints, “they wouldn’t do for 
the cooler days, and the open places 
would let in a lot of dirt.” 

“Let’s try the black oxfords,” 
Mr. Manyjoints suggested. So Cissy 
sat down again and Mr, Manyjoints 
took off the sandals and put on a pair 
of shining black oxfords. They 
looked very neat. 

“Oh, I like them,” Cissy cried. 
“They make my feet look very 
trim.” 

But Mrs. Centipede wasn’t quite 
sure about the oxfords. “It would 
take quite a long time to lace them 
up every morning,” she said. Cissy 
was a girl who hated to get up in the 
morning, and Mrs. Centipede was 
rather worried about getting her off 
to school on time. 

“How about these loafers?” Mr. 
Manyjoints asked, holding out a 
pair of brown loafers. 

“Oh,” cried Cissy. “TI like loafers! 
Some of my older friends wear 
them!” So Mr. Manyjoints put 
them on her front feet. They looked 
fine. But Mrs. Centipede shook her 
head doubtfully. 

“They're not as neat as the ox- 
fords,” she said. 

Mr. Manyjoints pursed his lips in 
deep thought. “I wonder if you’d 
like ballet slippers,” he said.“ Many 
of the older girls are wearing them.” 

“Well, we might try them,” Mrs. 
Centipede said. So Mr. Manyjoints 
got the ballet slippers. 

“Oh, I like them,” Cissy cried, but 
Mrs. Centipede shook her head. 

“They’d be in shambles in no 
time,” she said. 

“Well, here’s a pair of patent 
leather strap slippers,” Mr. Many- 
joints said, as he took a pair of Mary 
Janes from a box. 

“How nice!” Cissy cried, as she 
walked back and forth before the 
mirror. ““They’re lovely!” 

But her mother shook her head. 
“They’d be all right for Sundays or 
parties,” she said, “but they’re just 
not practical for school.” 

Well, Mr. Manyjoints was about 
at his wit’s end! He’d shown a great 
many pairs of shoes to Mrs. Centi- 


pede, and though Cissy had liked 
them all, Mrs. Centipede had found 
some fault with each kind. 

“You must have something else 
to show us,”’ Mrs. Centipede said. 

Mr. Manyjoints thought and 
thought and then he remembered. 
He did have some saddle shoes in 
stock. So he went and got a pair of 
saddle shoes and put them on 
Cissy’s front feet. 

“Oh, they look wonderful!” Cissy 
cried, enthusiastically, And Mrs. 
Centipede liked them, too. 

“T think we'll take a pair for each 
pair of Cissy’s walking feet,” Mrs. 
Centipede said, but just then Cissy 
gave a great sigh. She was looking at 
the other shoes scattered about near 
by. 

“Oh, dear,” she said. “I like them, 
but I like the others, too.” And she 
looked with longing at all the pairs 
of shoes spread out on the floor. 
“The sandals are cool and comfort- 
able and so are the loafers! The black 
oxfords make my feet look small and 
trim! The ballets make me feel gay 
and dancy and the patent leather 
slippers make me feel dignified and 
polite. And | like the saddle shoes, 
too. Oh, dear! [ want them all!” 

“Now, Cissy,” Mrs. Centipede 
began, “You know you can’t have 
them all! Do let’s take the saddle 
shoes and go home.” 

“Tt will be pretty hard to keep 
them neat,” Cissy said. “You have 
to have whitening for the white part 
and brown polish for the brown 
part, and you have to be very careful 
not torun the colors together! But I 
do like them!” 

Mrs. Centipede hesitated. What 
Cissy said was true. It would take 
time and effort to keep the saddle 
shoes looking nice. “But we must 


September Rush 
VIVIAN G, GOULED 


We're off to school in a hurry, 

No time to lose or waste, 

We want to get there quickly — 
In fact, with utmost haste! 


We're off to school in a hurry, 

And laughing on the run — 

We’re glad September’s ’round again 
’Cause school is so much fun! 


decide on a certain kind,” she said. 
“We just must get your shoes!” 

“T like them all,” Cissy said. “I 
just can’t decide. If I buy the ox- 
fords, I’m afraid I might get tired 
lacing them. And if I buy the ballets, 
I might soon wish I’d gotten the 
sandals! The Mary Janes would be 
nice to have for Sundays and yet 
when I felt gay and dancy, I’d want 
the ballets! And the saddle shoes 
are neat for school! Oh, dear, I 
want them all!” 

“Now, Cissy,” her mother began 
in an exasperated tone, “You know 
you can’t have them all!” 

“But why can’t she’? Mr. Many- 
joints asked. “‘After all, she’s got 
feet enough for them all!” 

“Why, yes,” Cissy cried in de- 
light. “I could wear them all! I’ve 
got feet enough!” 

But Mrs. Centipede was doubtful. 
She’d never heard of anyone wear- 
ing different kinds of shoes at the 
same time. 

“But that’s no reason why it 
shouldn’t be done,” Mr. Many- 
joints said. He was getting a little 
tired of the whole thing, and there 
were other customers waiting. 

“Oh, please, Mother,” Cissy 
begged. “If I have them all, I'll 
never have to worry about whether 
I chose the right pairs. And I can 
wear the ones I feel most like 
wearing on my front walking feet. If 
I feel gay and dancy, I'll wear the 
ballets there! And if I feel dignified 
and polite, I'll wear the patent 
leathers! On hot days the sandals 
will be on my front walking feet and 
on school days the oxfords or loafers 
or saddle shoes! And then I'll never 
get tired of any of them!” 

Well! Mrs. Centipede finally 
agreed and Cissy went happily home 
wearing pairs of sandals and loafers 
and oxfords and ballets and Mary 
Janes and saddle shoes on her many 
feet. 

Cissy’s friends were quite sur- 
prised at first with her strange collec- 
tion of shoes, but after they got 
accustomed to seeing her with a 
different pair of shoes on each pair 
of walking feet, everyone thought 
it was a very good idea. And soon 
all the other centipedes were doing 
the same thing. Cissy had started a 
new style. 
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How Thumpy Learned to Say His Name 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Director of Speech and Hearing Education, San Marino City Schools, San Marino, California 


Tuumpy was a fluffy, white 
little cotton tail. His pink ears stood 
straight up on either side of his head 
and his tail was like a downy, soft 
powder puff. He was just about the 
cutest little bunny you could ever 
hope to see. The trouble was that 
everyone told him he was cute so 
often that he began to believe he 
must be. He would romp about 
showing off like a circus clown and 
sometimes his tricks were not very 
funny either, like the time he played 
hide and seek and hid himself so 
well that it took over an hour to 
find him. Mother and Daddy Rabbit 
were worried indeed, but when 
Thumpy finally leaped out of an 
old hollow stump, they were so 
happy to see him that they didn’t 
say a word. 

Now Thumpy was cute, as we 
have said before, and he did many 
cute things. All of the rabbits en- 
couraged him to talk, for he did not 
talk like any of the other rabbits at 
all. In fact he talked just like a baby 
rabbit which he was. He would say, 
“T am a little wabbit.”” His mother 
would say, “What is your name, 
Thumpy?” Thumpy would answer, 
“My name is Fumpy Wabbit.” Then 
all of the grown up rabbits would 
laugh loudly and say, “Talk some 
more, Thumpy, it’s cute.” | 

Thumpy would recite “Old Moth- 
er Hubbard” and “Jack and Jill” 
and “Little Miss Muffet,” clapping 
his paws and keeping time with a 
thump, thump, thump of his powder 
puff tail. Why, he could remember 
almost every nursery rhyme word 
for word. 


But like all babies, Thumpy 
began growing up and it wasn’t long 
before he was almost as big as 
Mother and Daddy Rabbit. 


One day, Thumpy visited Farmer 
Jones’ vegetable garden. As he was 
making up his mind whether he 
wanted a fresh lettuce or a crisp 
cabbage leaf, Robin Redbreast hap- 
pened along. 

“Good 


Morning, Thumpy.” 


greeted Robin Redbreast. 

“Good Morning, Wobin Wed- 
breast,” said Thumpy. 

Robin Redbreast cocked his head 
to one side and asked, “What did 
you call me, Thumpy?” 

“Why,” answered 
“Wobin Wedbreast.” 

The little robin came close to 
Thumpy. ““Thumpy,” he said softly, 
“You are not pronouncing my name 
correctly. My name is Robin Red- 
breast. I do not like to hear my 
name mis-proneunced.” 

“I fought I said it wight,” said 
Thumpy in a wee voice. 

“Well, you didn’t,” said Robin 
Redbreast. “It would seem that 
you have a lot to learn. You do not 
say your R’s. You do not say them 
at all.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Thumpy. 

“Furthermore, you are not mak- 
ing your TH’s either, for | distinctly 


Thumpy, 


heard you say “fought” for 
“thought.” 
“No one has ever told me,” said 


Thumpy. 

“Well, I am telling you,” said Robin 
in a piping voice. “You are growing 
up. You are a baby no longer and 
you must not talk like one.” 

“But what can I do about it?” 
asked Thumpy sadly. 

“You have a tongue and some 
teeth. Use them!” And with that 
remark, Robin Redbreast flew away 
without giving Thumpy any help 
at all. 

Just then Thumpy heard a 
crackle, crackle of leaves and Bruin 
Bear lumbered into sight. Now Bruin 
was Thumpy’s very best friend and 
he was distressed to see Thumphy’s 
sad Woe? 

“What is wrong?” he asked. 

“T can’t make — well, Wobin 
Wedbreast says that I can’t talk — 
that is, not the way I am supposed 
to,” answered Thumpy. And two 
big tears rolled down his cheeks. 


Bruin shook his head from side to 
side. ‘Robin is right.”” he said. You 
don’t make your R’s or your TH’s. 
But I will help you if you wish to be 
helped.” 

“Of course I do,” cried Thumpy 
eagerly. “Just tell me what to do.” 

“Well, first of all you will have to 
learn to growl,” said Bruin, “like 
easy. Try it.” 

Thumpy practiced until he could 
make the sound that growled. 

Then Bruin said, “Now say r.. 
rabbit and r . . robin.” 

Thumpy did it just right. 

“Now put your tongue between 
your teeth and say “Thumpy,” 
advised Bruin. 

Why, it was as easy as all that! 

“Oh, fank you -— I mean thank 
you,” cried Thumpy happily. “I 
feel so much better.” 

Bruin laughed. “Of course you do. 
Now go home and show everyone 
that you are at last a grown up 
rabbit and not a baby any longer. 
Practice those sounds every day 
until you can say them without even 
thinking about it.” 

Thumpy hopped home as fast as 
he could go. 

“IT can say my name! I can say 
my name,” he shouted, ““Thumpy 
Rabbit! Thumpy Rabbit!” 

All of the rabbits came hopping 
out of the hutch to see what was 
going on. 

“Well, well, well,” exclaimed 
Mother Rabbit. “We have a baby 
no longer. Out little Thumpy has 
grown up at last.” 

“It is time to start coloring Easter 
eggs, Thumpy,” said Daddy. 
“Would you like to help us this 
year?”’ 

“IT shouid say I would,” cried 
Thumpy eagerly. “I will color all of 
the wed — I mean the red ones and 
the gween — I mean the green 
ones.” 
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Tommy's Brother’s Class 


Gathers Old Clothes 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Here IS a note, mommie, 
for you.” said Jimmy. 

“Thank you, Jimmy.” 

“It tells all about a family that 
we want to give old clothes to. You 
see, they are very poor, and now 
the daddy hasn’t a job. The mother 
just came home from the hospital. 
There are five children. Read the 
note.” 

“1 will if you give me a chance.” 

“Read it out loud, please.” 

“All right, Jimmy. This is what it 
says’: 

(Would you like to help a family 
that is in desperate need? The father 
hasn’t been able to work because of 
a nervous condition. The mother 
just returned from the hospital 
with a new baby. They manage to 
buy food, but haven’t any money 
left for clothing, Anything that you 
could give would be greatly appre- 
ciated. These are the ages of the 
children — Mary 8 years, John 6 
years, Billy 4 years old, Jane 2 
years, and Dick, the new baby. The 
Andersons are not asking for any 
clothing for themselves, but just the 
children.) 

“Miss Brown said that if we had 


Autumn is a lovely time, 
There is so much to see — 
Frisky little squirrels, 
Scampering up a tree. 


any old clothes that did not fit us 
any more we could bring those to 
school.” 

“I think Billy would like your 
winter coat, as that is too small for 
you and it is just like new.” 

“T’ve got two pairs of mittens. 
I'll give him one of my pairs. Then 
I’ve some shoes that are too small 
that are almost like new.” 

“That’s right. Why don’t you 
hunt around the house and see what 
you can find?” 

For several days Jimmy searched 
the house. He never realized he had 
so many things that did not fit him 
any more. In fact, he packed the 
suit box full of clothes. Tommy had 
‘to carry it to school for him, as it 
was just too heavy for a boy Jimmy’s 
size. 

“See the big box of clothes I 
brought, Miss Brown.” 

“That’s fine. Tommy, just put it 
on that table where you see other 
bags and boxes.” 

After school started, Miss Brown 
showed all the clothing. Very care- 
fully she packed it into a large 
paper toweling box that she got 
from the janitor. 


AUTUMN 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Bright red apples, purple grapes, 
Skies so bright and blue — 

I think Autumn is the loveliest 
Time of all, don’t you? 


In three days they had so much 
clothing that they had to tell the 
children not to bring any more. All 
the clothing was so clean, and all the 
holes were mended. Much of the 
clothing was like new. 

“‘Let’s write a letter to the Ander- 
son family and tell them we are 
sending them the clothes now that 
we have them packed in the box all 
ready to mail,” said Miss Brown to 
her class. 

“That’s a good idea. Will you 
type the letter for us?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“Yes, I will. I'll put the typing 
paper in the typewriter now.” 

Soon Miss Brown was ready for 
the class to dictate the letter. The 
class told her many things to write. 
Some of the things were just what 
other children said, so Miss Brown 
just wrote it once. Would you like 
to read the letter? 

Dear Anderson Family: 

We are mailing you some clothing 
for your children. We hope you will 
like them. There is something for 
every child. In fact, we think there 
is more than you can use. If so, 
please give the rest to whomever 
you know that needs it. Thank you. 

We hope that Mr. Anderson feels 
better. How is the new baby? 

Love and kisses, 
The Kindergarten Children 

Perhaps you know a family that 
needs help. If so, would you like to 
collect clothing for it? 


Leaves of scarlet, leaves of gold, 
Falling from the trees, 

Smoke from piles of burning leaves, 
Drifting on the breeze, 
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Pyuvvi. the golden plover, broke 
through his shell about the middle 
of July. He was a soft small thing 
in wet down, gray and black like 
the messy ground. The little white 
fox could not have seen Pluvi, even 
had he known where to look. 

No one would have dreamed this 
tiny bird would one day make the 
world’s largest non-stop flight. 

**Too-leet! Too-leet!”’ Pluvi’s father 
sang as he circled overhead in the 
sunshine. He was a handsome bird, 
nearly as large as a pigeon, with 
streaks of gold on his head and 
shoulders. Though his under side 
was black, he had a band of snow 
white across his forehead and down 
the sides of his neck. It was his 
wedding finery that he still wore. 

Chip, chip! Another of the four 
spotted eggs hatched, and Pluvi’s 
small sister looked about her from 
the hollow nest on the moss. Her 
sisters were not long in pecking 
their way out into the sunlight. 
“*Too-leet! Too-leet!’’ sang their father 
happily. 

Pluvi watched as his mother ran 
about on long legs to catch the bugs 
and mosquitoes. But she was not 
like most mother birds. She was 
not going to feed him. 

After awhile, when Pluvi’s down 
was dry, he opened his bill and 
caught a fly and three mosquitoes. 
Then he scrambled out of the nest to 
chase a beetle. His sisters followed. 
Baby plovers can feed themselves. 

But when the chill of evening 
came, they were glad to huddle 
beneath their mother’s wings for 
warmth. 

Though the ground had been 
frozen so short a time before, and 
would freeze again, the short Arctic 


Pluvi, the Golden Plover 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


summer was a _ paradise of wild 
flowers and the insects that fed 
upon them, Pluvi ate and ate, and 
he grew and grew. Having no need 
of the nest, they all joined their 
neighbors in exploring this Arctic 
land. As far as they could run,there 
were bugs and larvae. 

Pluvi was only four weeks old 
when the parent birds began circling 
high overhead in flocks. Pluvi and 
the other little ones could not keep 
up with them, so stayed on the 
ground and ate, Even when the 
older birds took off for the South, 
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the young ones kept on fattening up 
and growing stronger wings. 

But then a day came when Pluvi 
himself felt like making a long 
flight. The other young birds, his 
neighbors, must have felt the same. 
For now their wings were longer, 
and they could circle the tundra for 
hours without getting tired. Per- 
haps there was miore to eat some- 
where else. Pluvi led his flock. 

The wind told them where to go. 
Making their first flight to a place 
where crowberries grew juicy for 
miles, they stopped off in Labrador. 
But after a few days of feasting, 
they started on again, along the 
coast, to Nova Scotia (had they but 
known the name of the place). 

Here they had a wonderful two 
weeks eating shrimps and sea worms 
and tiny shellfish. These strength- 
ened them so that Pluvi and his 
neighbors fairly skimmed through 
the air. They would rise, soar, and 
circle, dive, and dip, joyous in their 
new-found strength. And every day 
this exercise made them stronger. 

Pluvi, of course, had no way of 
knowing which way the older birds 
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had flown. He only knew that when 
he headed south, the wind helped. 
But now a surprising thing hap- 
pened. Flying at the head of a long 
V, like the leader of a flock of geese, 
he found himself flying above blue 
sea. There was no land below. No- 
where to go but straight on! 

Holding his wings so that the 
wind half carried him, not knowing 
what might lie ahead, he was flying 
at perhaps 50 miles an hour. 

All that day he flew, and the flock 
behind him. Then, all that night. 
Luckily they had good weather. All 
next day he kept on, hungry now, 
but still able to see no ground on 
which to make a landing. Had he 
made a mistake? No, deep within, 
he seemed to feel that all would yet 
be well. 

By the time he spied the coast of 
Venezuela far below, had he but 
known it, they had flown for 2400 
miles. A world record for wading 
birds! 

Pluvi was lucky that they had run 
into no storm over the Atlantic, for 
sometimes golden plover are blown 
against the lighthouses. Sometimes, 
of course, when the wind blows 
them shoreward, they are able to 
land on the New England coast and 
feed on cranberries till the wind dies 
down. Then they take off again for 
the southland. 

Here on the plains of Venezuela 
they spent several days sleeping and 
feeding. But still an urge that was 
instinct — the wisdom of all his 
kind, in times past — bade Pluvi lift 
his wings again and head south. 


The red leaves, the brown leaves, 
Are blowing all around. 

Shut your eyes and listen to 
Their little rustling sound. 


Song for Autumn 


This time he led the way high 
above the green:sea of tree tops that 
was the Amazon jungle. There were 
1500 miles of this, and again he was 
very tired and hungry when at last 
he sighted a good place to land. This 
was the flat lands of Paraguay. 
They made quick work of the in- 
sects that hopped and flew over 
these savannahs. Then on they flew 
to the tall grass of Argentina, the 
pampas. 

Pluvi saw at once that the pampas 
were alive with the walking birds 
with the golden feathers on their 
heads. Only now the old birds had 
lost the wide white stripes across 
their heads. Walking quickly over 
the bare ground, or wading into the 
shallow pools, they hardly showed 
except when they flew. 

Pluvi and his feathered friends 
were thin now, lean and hungry. 
But they found so many good things 
to eat that they began to plump up 


at once. 


Christmas found them fat and 
sleek again, down in Argentina 
where Christmas comes in summer. 
But by February the bugs and 
worms and the berries were almost 
gone. It was time to migrate again. 

This time they went a different 
way. Northward through Argentina, 
they kept on the eastern side of the 
high Andes. Then up, up across the 
mountains and over the forests of 
Colombia. — They had to avoid the 
forests, because Pluvi and his kind 
didn’t have perching feet. Though 
they would run and wade on flat 
ground, they could not perch on 
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The brown leaves, the red leaves, 
The wind blows them along, 

Don’t you love to hear their little 
Rustly, whispering song? 
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boughs, because they had no hind 
toes on their feet. with which to 
cling to a bough. 

This time they landed on the dry 
grasslands of Guatemala, to nap and 
feed. For next came the over-water 
flight across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Some of them also landed in 
eastern Peru, then made a non-stop 
flight to Texas. And here on the 
prairies they had a wonderful time 
eating the insects that had come 
with the spring. But the hot dry 
summer would come, even here, and 
it was not the best place to start 
their nests. On, on Pluvi and the 
great flocks flew, northward along 
the farmlands of the Mississippi 
valley. And between them all, they 
ate countless worms and grasshop- 
pers. grubs and worms. 

Molting, they now wore the white 
and black feathers of their wedding 
dress, and they were handsome. 


Northward through Canada they 
flew, by easy stages now, feeding 
and singing. But by early June 
Pluvi and his flock were back where 
they had started from. 


“Too-leet! Too-leet!” Pluvi sang, 
circling over the tundra. Instinct, 
the wisdom of all his kind — learned 
long ago — told him the Arctic 
tundra, teeming with insects, was 
the best place for young birds to 
start their lives. 

(Other golden plovers breed in 
Siberia and northwest Alaska and 
migrate to Hawaii, India, China, 
Japan, Tasmania and New Zealand.) 


A frisky little autumn breeze 

Sends them floating down, 

And makes them scamper up and down, 
And all around the town. 
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The Nine-banded Armadillo 


Home Grown Defense 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


One FINE afternoon Miss 
Osborne, a public school teacher, 
escorted a group of enthusiastic 
young nature students to a well- 
known zoo. 

“*It will be impossible to see all the 
live creatures before sundown,” Miss 
Osborne remarked, as they entered 
the gates of the zoo grounds, “‘so 
today we will study the ones I have 
on this list, the Armadillo, the 
Pangolin, the Turtle, the Echidna, 
if they have one, and the European 
Hedgehog.” 

“Where are we going first?” 
asked the children, as they con- 
sulted their guide-books. 

“To see the Armadillos, and the 
Indian Pangolin,” replied Miss Os- 
borne. “We will turn left and follow 
this path across the grounds. 

“Recently we have heard a lot 
about Home Defense,” re- 
marked. “Nature usually gives her 
children some way of defending 
themselves from their many ene- 
mies. Deer and hares often out-run 
their pursuers. Squirrels and racoons 
climb trees out of reach of excitable 
dogs; and lions, tigers and other 
members of the cat tribe possess 
strong teeth and sharp claws. With 
the exception of the Snapping 
Turtle, who can give your finger a 
sharp nip, the creatures on my list 
cannot fight their enemies! Neither 
can they run fast enough to out- 


distance their pursuers. But all the 
same, each one has some novel 
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method of defending himself in 
times of need.” Turning to the boy 
at her side, she asked, “Sam, can you 
tell us what these creatures have in 
common?” 

“They carry their defense on 
their backs,” he replied. ““Their odd 
coats are living armor-tanks.” 

“That is correct,” remarked the 
teacher with a smile. “Here we are 
at the Armadillo section. Armadillos 
are night workers. When they are 
first captured, they often remain in 
their dens during the day. However, 
in time, many of them change their 
habits. 

“Over here is a Nine-Banded 
Armadillo. It is fully grown, for 
they rarely exceed 16 inches in 
length, not counting the tail.” 

“The Armadillo is a native of 
Texas and Louisiana,” Sam read 
from the notice on the outside of the 
cage. “Recently it has migrated to 
certain parts of Florida.”’ 


— 
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“My cousin, Tom, lives in Flor- 
ida,” Mary Smith cried eagerly. 
“When Tom and Spot went for a 
stroll one evening, they discovered 
a Nine-Banded Armadillo. Right 
away it burrowed into the ground. 
And when the dog dug it out, it had 
rolled up into a hard ball.”’ 

“T should think an Armadillo’s 
coat would be strong enough to 
protect it from any enemy,” ex- 
claimed another child. “Why did the 
Armadillo roll itself up?” 

“The Armadillo’s underside is not 
covered with horn,” Sam explained, 
“but when it rolls up, the soft parts 
are well protected.” 

Miss Osborne nodded in approval, 
and then proceeded to the den of the 
Giant Armadillo, and while the 
children studied the six-foot crea- 
ture, she told them of a six-inch 
Armadillo that inhabited Argentina, 
South America. 


“‘Tts proper name is the Pichiciago, 


but it is also known as the Pink 
Fairy Armadillo. It is a very pretty 
little creature, with snow-white hair 
growing along its sides, and a pink, 
flexible horny coat on its back. This 
horny protection extends over the 
back of its head and down its fore- 
head. The Pichiciago is not well 
known, even in its native land, for 
it never leaves its burrow until 
nightfall; and if it is accidentally 
discovered by some nature-lover, it 
quickly digs itself into the sandy 
soil out of sight.” 

The next den contained a Pango- 
lin from the jungles of India. At 
first, the children thought it was 
another Armadillo. 

does resemble an Armadillo,” 
remarked Miss Osborne, “‘and it 
rolls up in much the same way. But 
it is an ant-eater. Look at its long, 
strong front claws. They can break 
open a rock-like termites’ mound in 
no time.” 

As she spoke, the Pangolin arched 
his back and glanced around. Then 
he ambled around his den holding 
his long tail just off the ground. 

“Listen,” cried Sam. “‘His scales 
clank and rustle as he walks about.” 

Miss Osborne smiled, and con- 
tinued, ‘‘A small hook grows at the 
tip of the Pangolin’s tail. When he 


The Pichiciago, a six-inch Armadillo 


rolls up, he fastens this hook into 
the scales of his back. Then he re- 
mains rolled up under all circum- 
stances. 

‘““A well-known naturalist relates 
in his book that he and his assistant 
once tried to uncoil a_ rolled-up 
Pangolin. They pulled and tugged 
with all their might until they grew 
tired. Then they gave up! The men 
took a few pictures of the rolled-up 
creature and retreated behind a 
bush to see what would happen. 
When everything was quiet and 
still, the Pangolin cautiously un- 
rolled and ambled away. 

“Turtles come next on the list,” 
exclaimed Sam. On the way to the 
Reptile House; he related the fable 
of the Hare and the Tortoise. 

“The Tortoise mentioned was 
probably the Box-turtle,’’ remarked 
Miss Osborne. “It is a small land 
Tortoise, and it is often kept asa pet. 


a 


The Hedgehog 


“A few Turtles possess what are 
called ‘soft-shells’ but as a rule a 
Turtle-shell is quite hard. When 
annoyed a Turtle pulls his head, 
legs and tail quickly inside his shell. 
But the Box-Turtle does more than 
this. As soon as he is safely inside, 
he fastens the bottom shell tightly 
to the top one.” (In the upper, 
right-hand corner of the sketch you 
will see a Box-Turtle closed up. It 
has been turned over to show the 
under-side. ) 

“There are many kinds of Turtles, 
and they come in all size, from the 
tiny ones sold in pet-shops, to the 
Green Turtle, which is often over 
six feet in length.” 

A few moments later the group of 
naturalists paused before the cage 
of the Australian Echidna, but it 
was in its den and refused to come 
out. 

“The Echidna is an ant-eater 
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with a long snout, and a coat sim- 
ilar to the one worn by the American 
Porcupine,’ remarked Miss Os- 
borne. 

“Please, is it true that a porcu- 
pine can shoot his quills at his 
enemies?” asked Mary Smith. 

“No, that is a fable! However, 
he has a large number of short 
quills in his powerful tail. When 
annoyed the porcupine flicks his 
tail about angrily. More than one 
farmer has had to de-quill his dog 
because he got too close to the tail of 
some angry Porcupine. One slap of 
his tail would send the dog off, 
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howling. 

“This next cage is the present 
home of the European Hedgehog. 
Most farmers consider him a useful 
animal to have around as he eats 
grubs, insects and slugs. His spines 
are not as large as those in the coat 
of a Porcupine, for a full-grown 
Hedgehog rarely measures more 
than ten inches in length. But in 
spite of his small size, he is not afraid 
of any of his enemies. If a fox wor- 
ries him and tries to snap, the 
Hedgehog simply rolls up into a 
prickly ball, and waits until the fox 
has gone on his way! 


Little Golden Wings 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Once upon a time, ip the shoe- 
maker’s garden, there lived a little 
fuzzy, white caterpillar, named 
Smudgy. He had a nice little coat of 
fine wool that covered him from 
head to foot. This kept him nice and 
warm but, like all caterpillars, he 
had to go crawling along on his 
hands and feet. This was so slow 
that he took a long while getting 
anywhere. 

Now, Smudgy saw the swallows 
flying overhead, and the robins and 
all the other birds. He saw how fast 
they fiew and how quickly they got 
from place to place, and he wished, 
with all his heart, that he could fly, 
the same as they. 

But he was a good little caterpillar 
and went about his business, not 
interfering with anyone else, and 
always doing his best every day. He 
would often say to himself, “I guess 
caterpillars just weren’t made to 
break any speed laws, anyway. 
Maybe that is why I have to crawl 
about on my hands and feet.” Still, 
he wished most earnestly that he 
had wings, like the birds. 

One day, as he was sunning him- 
self on a nice warm stone, and wih- 
ing very hard, he heard a slight 
noise behind him, and what do you 
think? A wee little fairy, with beau- 
tiful blue wings and golden hair, 
stood there, holding a bright wand 


made out of a silver moon-beam. 
She reached over and, touching 
Smudgy with her wand, she said, 
“You wished so hard for wings, you 
see, 


The queen of fairies sent for me, 
To see if something I could do, 

To get a pair of wings for you.” 

“Oh! Is it really true? Can I have 
wings?” cried Smudgy, in delight. 
“If I could, [ would be the happiest 
caterpillar in the world!” 

“Yes, it is true, on one condition,” 
answered the fairy. “You. must 
weave yourself a silk blanket, sew 
yourself up in it and hang, all win- 
ter, from a lilac twig.’”’ Then the 
fairy was gone. 

Now Smudgy had never done any 
weaving, so he didn’t know any- 
thing about how to weave a blanket, 
but he always did the best he could, 
so he went to the ant. 

“Brother Ant,” said he, “how 
does one go about weaving a 
blanket?”’ and the ant replied, 

* One thing is hers and one is his, 
But | don’t know what a blanket is!” 

“Well!” thought Smudgy, “you 
were no help to me at all!” So he 
went to the bee. 

“Mr. Bee,” said he, ‘‘do you know 
how one goes about weaving a 
blanket?” and the bee answered, 
“I just work from flower to hive, 
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And I’m glad to be alive. 

I make honey quite well, you see, 

But, weaving blankets! Don’t ask 
me!” 

“No help there, either,” thought 
Smudgy. “I wonder who could tell 
me what I need to know.” 

Now Smudgy really wanted wings, 
so he sat down on a pebble and 
thought and thought. The harder he 
thought, the more hopeless he be- 
came, and he began to cry. Just 
then, along came Mrs. Spider. She 
heard Smudgy’s wailing and stopped 
to see what was the trouble. 

“Why do you weep so bitterly?” 
he asked. 

“IT have to learn how to weave a 
blanket, so I can get my wings,” he 
cried, ‘‘and there is no one can teach 
me how.” 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Spider, 
“T never wove a blanket, but I can 
weave as nice a web as you could 
wish to see. I will show you how to 
weave a web, and that may give you 
an idea.” 

So, Mrs. Spider showed Smudgy 
how she wove her webs and he 
learned all about stitching and loops 
and fastening knots. 

‘“‘Now, sometimes,” she said, 
“when I catch a nice fat fly in my 
web, | have to tie him up so he can’t 
get away. I wind my thread back 
and forth and around and back, 
until he is all covered up like a 
cloth-covered package. Perhaps, if 
you would do that, first back and 
forth, then across and back, you 
could make a good blanket. It 
would be a great deal of work, 
though, and would take a Jot of 
time.” 

“TI don’t care how hard the work 
is, or how long it takes me, just so I 
get it finished before Jack Frost 
gets here.” 

Smudgy thanked Mrs. Spider 
most kindly and went his way. 

sure now,” thought Smudgy, 
“that 1 can weave a blanket, but 
where will | get the silk thread to 
make it out of. I guess I'll just have 
to wish for silk thread.” 

So he wished and he wished. 
They say, you know, that if you 
wish hard enough, your wish will 
come true. Well, maybe it is so, be- 
cause, when he awoke next morning, 
he had a little silk thread in his 


hand. The more he pulled it, the 
longer it got, and there seemed to be 
no end to it. 

“Aha!” thought Smudgy, “I have 
enough here to start my blanket!” 
So he found a nice, strong lilac twig 
and, tying his thread tightly about 
it, started to weave the blanket 
about himself. He worked and 
worked until he was very tired. He 
had just stopped to rest, when Mr. 
Ant came running along. 

“What are you doing there?” 
asked the ant, curiously. 

“I’m building my winter blanket- 
house,” said Smudgy, “but it’s very 
hard work.” 

“‘Why don’t you just make a hole 
in the ground and crawl into it?” 
asked the ant. “It would be much 
easier and wouldn’t take near so 
long.” 

“Then I could never get my 
wings!” exclaimed Smudgy. 

“Wings! Who ever heard of a 


caterpillar with wings?” and he 


thought it was a great joke and 
went away. 

Smudgy went on with his work 
and, in a little while, Mr. Bee came 
flying along on the breeze. 

“What are you doing there, 
Smudgy?”’ he asked. ““You seem to 
be working very hard.” 

“Building my winter blanket- 
house,” he replied, “‘so I can get my 
wings,” 

“What? Wings for a caterpillar?” 
exclaimed Mr. Bee. ‘Caterpillars 
never have wings!” 

“I’m going to get mine! You wait 
and see!”’ said Smudgy, and he went 
to work harder than ever. He worked 
and he worked until, one day, he 
had himself all sewed up in his fine, 
warm silk blanket. It was so nice 
and cozy in there, he soon grew 
drowsy and fell fast asleep. 

When Mr. Ant met Mr. Bee, they 
had a great laugh about Smudgy 
and his little blanket-house. 

“He thinks he'll get wings,” 
laughed the bee. 

““Wings, indeed!’ laughed the 
ant. ‘‘He’ll be lucky to live through 
the winter, with only that little 
blanket over him.” 

But Smudgy was fast asleep, and 
didn’t hear their remarks, And soon 
it was winter and the snow and ice 
was over all the land. The cold winds 


Colorbrite extra-thin-lead 
Colored Pencils permit neater 
work with less effort—eliminate 
cramped fingers due to extra- 
brilliant colors at a feather 
touch ... far more attractive to 
children. Work stays neater— 
perspiring hands won’t smear 
Colorbrite lines. The super- 
strong, elastic lead bends to 
absorb writing-pressure strain 
guaranteed not to break in 
normal use. 
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blew, and the storms raged, but 
Smudgy slept on, nice and warm in 
his fine little blanket. 

Finally, the winter was over and, 
one day, the fairy came and touched 
the little blanket-house with her 
magic wand and said, 

“Come on, get up! The robins sing! 

’Tis Spring! There’s green on 

everything! 
Smudgy, your name no more shall 
be. 

But, ‘GOLDEN WINGS’ I 

christen thee!” 

And, with that, one end of the 
little blanket-house opened and a 
beautiful butterfly, with bright, 
golden wings, came out. Then, 
stretching himself in the warm sun- 
light, he spread his beautiful wings 
and floated away on the soft spring 
breeze. 

Now, Mr. Ant and Mr. Bee saw 
all this happen, and they gazed in 
wonder. Then Mr. Bee said, 

“Well, you have to give him 
credit. He worked hard and he had 
faith. | think he deserved his beau- 
tiful wings.” 

And I do, too. Don’t you? 
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THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


Every parent should have 
this new book. If you want 
to be prouder of your 
children both now and 
later in life, write today. 
The book is free: no obli- 
gation. Simply address 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 129 Pleasant Hill Ohio 


Two Books for One Dollar 


regularly sold for one dollar each 
The much-talked of and 
much laughed-over book 


This Here I. Q. 


By Florence Piper Tuttle 


Highly endorsed by teachers, 
administrators and educators 


BUY NOW! 


Publisher: 


Tuttle Teacher Service 
il Beach Road, Lynn, Mass. 


C-THRU clear plastic rulers and 
drawing devices give you a com- 
plete line to feature for back-to- 
school. Their high quality and mul- 
tiple utility have won world wide 
renown, They’re priced for profits— 
designed for eye appeal— 
a real “Golden Rule” line. 


filet 


Group Story Telling 
(From Page 18) 
twittered softly together for a mo- 
ment. Then they lifted their heads 
and broke forth together into a song. 

Thinklittle: It is very sweet. I 
feel almost like singing, too. But, 
what if the old stork should hear us! 

Grumbler: It is very foolish to let 
her know that we are here. 

Reader: But the stork was not at 
all angry. She enjoyed it. More 
than once she turned her head back- 
ward, and out of her deep round 
eyes, looked kindly upon the singers. 

The Stork: Thank you. You have 
cheered the way with your pleasant 
song. | am glad that you chose to 
come with me. 


Little Geography Posters 
(Pages 36-37) 

This month we start a series of 
little geography posters which may 
be used for class-room pictures to 
encourage discussions relating to 
geography. 

For added attraction, we suggest 
the teacher tint the poster before 
mounting the same on cardboard. 


® 
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Start young hands writing 
RIGHT... 


Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort ...in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 


Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 
oped to fit these specifications, and 


283 eacte PRACTICE Chemi- Sealed (} 


Eagle 283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 


Both have been the approved pencils for 
first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 


Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 708 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 


Use clear water colors, or use the 
colors or dyes sold by photographic 
supply shops. 

The water on the globe may be 
very light blue. Give the shaded side 
a second coat. The birds may be 
light blue, moonlight yellow, stars 
various yellows, sun a little deeper 
yellow, angels in attractive. tints. 
When all dry, apply a coat of paste 
all over the back surface and mount 
on cardboard. Trim border neatly. 


Land and Water 


Tint the water on the globe very 
light blue and the sun on each side 
yellow. Tint the sky at the North 
Pole light yellow. Follow only the 
shore lines and the water ripples 
with light blue. 

Tint the water at the South Pole 
light blue, leaving a small white 
margin paralleling each water ripple 

Next month we offer two posters 
relating to human races and animals 
on earth. Correlate an interest in 
these posters with study of life at 
the North and South Poles, the 
amount of daylight, and heat and 


cold on earth, and the relative size of 
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our sun to our moon and planet. The 
artist of these posters tells us how 
she was very much impressed as a 
small child by a lecture on this sub- 
ject. “The speaker placed the sun, 
the size of a basketball, at a spot 
we all knew about two miles away 
from our school house. The earth, 
he suggested as the size of a baseball 
right in the school room, and the 
moon as a drop of water about half 
a block away.” 

There are many books written 
for children, illustrated attractively, 
which tell in a very pleasureable 
way, interesting facts about land 
and water and animal life on this 
earth. We suggest as three: “The 
Gulf Stream,” by Brindze, the 
Vanguard Press; ‘Zoography,” by 
Ditmars, J. B. Lippincott Co.; and 
“Prehistoric Animals,” by the same 
author and publisher. 


Animal Cut-Outs 
(Page 38) 

Little animals that require no 
extra braces cut out and pasted on 
to make the figures stand are shown 
here in simple form. Draw and cut 
figures from white drawing paper. 
Color with paints or crayons. Do not 
color the tabs. 

The base of method-1, will be 4 
inch wide when spread. This is 
especially good for larger animals. 
The base of method-2, will be 4 
inch wide because the parts overlap 
when pasted. Animals may be pasted 
upon small cards cut of cardboard or 
other heavy stock. Use them for 
place cards or a barnyard parade. 


Stenciling With Crayons 
(Page 39) 

A stencilled design always has 
such a clean crisp appearance. [n- 
stead of using one stencil and one 
color for your design, try using a set 
of stencils, each for a different color, 
the combination of which produces 
an attractive composition. When 
this is repeated as a border or an 
all-over pattern, it takes on a very 
professional effect. 

The method of designing, tracing, 
cutting and painting with stencils 
on textiles is based on this method. 

When making up an all-over pat- 
tern, try using a set of four or more 
bird designs. This variation gives 
added interest to the work. 
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DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 
PROVEN AIDS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


ety SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 
ncludes large, attractive drawings. Color charts and tests. Alphab 
Numbers 1-10. Object with printed word or number. 40 Mang panda’ 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES NUMBER BOOK (Grade One) 

A number activity book for beginners. Develops basic number vocabulary. 
Provides drills in basic combinations—addition and subtraction—to ten. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine--$3.00 
HAYES READING FOR BEGINNERS 

A Reading Readiness Book graduating into Pre-Primer and Primer. Large 
interesting drawings. Checked Word List. 40 pages. In Regular Ink—20c. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES FLOWERS WE SHOULD KNOW 

Drawings are large and full-page size of garden flowers. Contains sug: 
gestions and illustrations correlating art and nature study. All grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS (Posters and Borders) 

New. Schoolroom | Decorations— Posters—Borders—special holiday projects. 
Special angel Christmas borders. All grades unusually large and attractive. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 


\\ NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Covers vital phases of U.S. and possessions. Maps, drills, tests on indus- 
tries, resources, etc. For social studies. 40 pages. Regular Ink—35c. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


Exercises on costumes, occupations, governments, natural resources, indus- 
tries. Complete with outline maps, tests, drills and answer keys. 40 pages. 
In Regular Ink—35c. 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


\HAYES OUTLINE MAPS (For History and Geography) 

A set of maps consisting of World, United States, Groups of States, North, 
South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, Australia, Europe and Asia. 
In Hectograph Ink—S0c For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 
HAYES ART DECORATIONS 
Large size outline drawings include school holidays—silhouettes—cut-outs 
—room and window decorations—blackboard borders. All grades—1-8. 
Hectograph Edition—$1.00 For Liquid or Spirit Machine—$1.50 
HAYES BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW 
Illustrations are large and full-page of the common native birds. Complete 
coloring directions and text. In Regular Ink—30c. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
HAYES NEW HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


A new book on holidays and special days. Seasonal material for each 
month—Posters, Borders, Art Decorations. For ALL grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
HAYES ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT 
Schoolroom decorations and art projects. Things to do, make, paste, color 
or draw. Keep your pupils busy—learning while doing. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
HAYES SEASONAL POEMS AND DECORATIONS 
Original poems, beautifully illustrated. Seasonal themes, correlating with 
art, oral and written expressions, citizenship, nature study and hobbies. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—S0c 
HAYES MORE ART AIDS 

Art designs and artistic Posters for each school month and special school 
) Holidays. Unusual, large and simple, full-page designs. All grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—S0c 
HAYES HOLIDAY POSTERS AND DECORATIONS 
(with Blackboard Borders) 
ull-page drawings which can be made into blackboard borders for Autumn, 
pring, Winter and Christmas. Also other attractive posters. All grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—S0c 
HAYES SCIENCE STUDIES 
Large drawings of Birds, Flowers and Insects, with complete text and tests. 
Combines Nature Study, Art and Reading. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.25 
HAYES BOOK OF INDIANS 
Factual stories. Large pictures and borders. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
HAYES HEALTH, SAFETY AND GOOD MANNERS 
Health rules, politeness, safety at home and play. In Hectograph Ink—S0c 
HAYES FARM FRIENDS AND PETS 
Pull page drawings of farm animals and families. In Hectograph Ink—50c 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC (Primary) 
New-tunes, rote songs and basic music principles. 
In Regular Ink—35c In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC (Intermediate) 


Fundamental principles, notation, theory, appreciation, drills, etc, 
In Regular Ink—35c 


SEAT 


HOLIDAY | 
PROJECTS || 


In Regular Ink—35c 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 


Catalog ORDER BY MAIL NOW! 


Hayes SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co. 


BIDDLE AVE WILKINSBURG, PA 
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A Useful Bag 
(Page 40) 

The suggestion for this bag was 
taken from a little old Swedish 
peasant bag. The original is very 
colorful, with a bright peasant de- 
sign embroidered in wool on black 
wool fabric. This was probably 
done before step-1. The major part 
of the unit is so placed as to center 
on the face of the bag when the 
latter is carried. 

At step-3, the edges all around 
the bag, top, sides and bottom, were 
button-holed in one-fourth-inch 
stitches, with the straight line of the 
stitches lying close to the edges of 
the bag. The stitches do not go 
through the bag from one side to the 
other, but each side is done inde- 
pendently. This is in one color. 

Then a second set of button-hole 
stitches were added. This time the 
stitches were placed between those 
of the first with the straight line on 
the other side, and a different colored 
wool was used. (See detail, x) 

Why not try making a simple, 
symmetrical design to embroider? 
Make the preliminary design of cut 
colored papers first. Then trace this 
on white shelf paper. Chalk the 
back of this all over. Blow off most 
of the chalk dust. Pin design on 
fabric. Trace all lines with pencil. 
When design paper is removed the 
fabric will be quite smudged. but 
the traced lines will appear whiter 
than the smudge. Go over all lines, 
starting at the base, with a fine 
brush and white poster paint, or 
white shoe polish. When the out- 
lining is done, shake chalk dust off 
fabric and embroider. 

The fabric for the strap was em- 
broidered with a border of button- 
hole stitching along either edge. 
The lining of this little peasant bag 
is lemon-yellow silk. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 43) 

Can you follow the footsteps of 
the little boy in the poster to see 
how he remembers a very good 
safety rule for all boys and girls? 
And he also remembers to look both 
ways at each corner before he steps 
out into the street. Do you? 

COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the grass a light green and 


AMERICAN 


the trees a dark green with brown 
trunks. Make one house white with 
a red roof and door; the other house 
yellow with brown roof. Make the 
street a light gray and leave the 
sidewalks white. 


Border For Blackboard 
(Page 44) 

COLOR THE POSTER: 
Color the squirrel brown; the 
leaves a dark red; the background 
golden; the narrow border strip at 

top and bottom a dark green. 
Duplicates of this poster may be 
colored individually by the class 
and mounted side by side across 
the blackboard top or similar space 
to make a continuous border design 
for September. The individual parts 
of the poster might be cut from 
colored paper and used as window 
decoration or mounted on a colored 
paper background for calendar pic- 

tures or notebook covers. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 46) 

All of the units in the three 
borders may be used separately as 
repeats as well as being adapted to 
headings for various school papers. 


September Seat Work 
(Page 47) 

This may be used as seat work or 
as a Poster. 

The apples at the top may be 
adapted to place cards or on spelling 
papers. 

A touch of red to the yellow will 
soften the color. 

A bit of yellow added to the red 
for the apples makes them more 


attractive. 
Calendar 
(Page 23) 

Since black is a difficult color for 
children to handle it will be wiser 
to suggest a rather light gray. The 
eye is an orange brown, tree branch 
light brown. 


CHILDHOOD 
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horough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates, Fall, Mid- 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D., Pres. 
Bor 112L EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 

stock of their "een is carried in 

Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS' AGENCY Unexcelled 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 


and smoothly A Sf” Wile LL VIN 


TRADE MARK 
made with 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars... It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 
—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 
fe, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 
COMPOSITE |; —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
> as e Me form without drooping, in large modeis or deli- 
cate detail 
% = —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
2, 
> changes 


%, 
” MoDELIn® —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN + NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 


against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

: it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Uolor, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


Write for circular showing ‘“Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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CRAYRITE Crayons 
TEAM FUN WITH 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their pupils make 
the most of our products is as much a 
part of Milton Bradley Service as the 
making of fine quality art materials. 
Mail coupon today for your free copy 
of the informative folder, ‘‘Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in 
your choice of tuck or lift-lid box—in 
conventional round or the popular ‘‘No-Roll” shape. 


We've spent years making the familiar crayon a 
better, more expressive working tool — and- these 
new Crayrite Crayons show it — in their true, uniform 
colors, smoothness and ease of blending. An econ- 
omical choice for small fry, a wise choice for advanced 
students. You'll find them amazingly versatile, for 
line, fill-in or broad-line effects on paper, cloth, wood. 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your new folder, “Getting 


the Most Out of Crayons.” 
Address 


MILT City, Z 
(860-1951 ity, Zone & State 


: Milton Bradley Company, Dept. CS-10 
& 


teach_____grade School 


: ote 


